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Tue recent publication of two books dealing with what is 
called the “ Aryan Question ” has made it seem probable that 
a brief outline of the controversy, and a statement of some of 
the various theories concerning the original home of the Aryans, 
may be interesting to many. The works to which we refer are 
Canon Isaac Taylor’s Zhe Origin of the Aryans, and Dr. 
Schrader’s Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte, which has 
just appeared in a new edition, and been translated by Mr. F. 
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B. Jevons, under the title Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan 
Peoples. 

The Article which we propose to write makes no claim to 
originality, and our object is simply to give a réswmé of the 
history and present aspect of the question, taken almost entirely 
from the books just mentioned. 

The problem at issue is to determine what was the original 
home of the men who spoke the language from which we are 
accustomed to say, in ordinary parlance, that the Aryan lan- 
guages have descended or been developed. The word Aryan 
is properly Sanskrit, but of obscure meaning and derivation. 
It is nearly the same in Zend, and was applied to both 
Hindus and Iranians alike. We shall use the word here 
to denote that great linguistic family which comprises seven 
European groups of languages, viz: the Hellenic, Italic, Cel- 
tic, Teutonic, Slavonic, Lithuanic or Lettic, and Albanian; 
all of the present languages of Europe except Basque, the 
language of some tribes in the Pyrenees region; Finnic; 
Magyar, spoken by a race from the Ural which overran 
Hungary; and Turkish. Then the three Asiatic groups, the 
Indic, comprising fourteen modern Indian dialects derived 
from Sanskrit ; the Iranic, comprising Zend, Persian, Afghan, 
and two or three minor dialects; and the Armenian, inter- 
mediate between Greek and Iranian. There is no general 
agreement as to the name by which all these languages shall 
be called. The Germans, in general, insist on the term Indo- 
Germanic; the French, of course, refuse to use that, and 
employ Indo-European. Japhetic, to correspond with Semitic, 
Caucasian, and Sanskritic, are all open to serious objection. 
Aryan, first used in this sense by Max Miller, is perhaps as 
good as any ; but the very word tacitly suggests that the ancient 
Ariana, the country around Herat, was the original home of 
the Aryan speaking peoples, and so begs the question. Until 
the virtual discovery of the Sanskrit language in the last 
quarter of the last century, there was no “ Aryan Question.” 
There was no Aryan family of languages, and the view well- 
nigh universally held, at least until the time of Leibnitz, was 
that Hebrew was the original language of mankind, and that 
all European languages were to be traced back to Japhet, who 
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set forth from the plains of Shinar 2247 B. C.,—Usher’s chro- 
nology being the accepted standard. The theory that all 
variation of language was due to the confusion of tongues at 
the tower of Babel was accepted quite universally till a recent 
date, and has indeed been maintained as late as 1884 by 
Canon Cook in his Origins of Religion and Language. It 
was not until many years after a knowledge of Sanskrit had 
been brought to Europe by Sir William Jones, that the real 
significance of the connection between what we now call the 
Aryan languages was thoroughly established. The greatest 
epoch in Comparatiye Philology and consequently in this 
matter, was the publication in 1833-35 by Franz Bopp of his 
Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanie Languages, in 
which the true relation between them was shown, and at 
which date the Aryan Question may properly be said to have 
assumed the aspect which it now has. As soon as scholars 
were convinced that in some way or other all these languages 
had come from a common stock, the problem of ‘locating the 
habitat of this original stock immediately presented itself. 
Before Bopp’s scientific demonstration of the close structural 
connection between Aryan forms of speech, and following 
shortly after Sir William Jones’ introduction of the knowledge 
of Sanskrit into Europe, three or four scholars put forth views 
concerning the original Aryan home, which deserve notice. 
Midway between the old linguistic science and the new, stands 
Johann Christoph Adelung, who has been called the “father 
of Comparative Philology.” His principal work, published 
between 1806 and 1816, was in the line of a continued uni- 
versal glossary, first suggested by Leibnitz, and carried into 
execution by the Ozarina Katharine. The criterion of com- 
parison was not found in individual words, but in the bringing 
together of a large number of translations then in existence of 
the Lord’s Prayer. This had first been used as a test of 
language by Schildberger in 1477. Adelung placed Paradise, 
which was then considered an actual historical place, in Cash- 
mere, though he did not consider any proof of this state- 
ment necessary. He says: “Asia has at all times been 
regarded as that portion of the world in which the human 
race has had its origin, where it received its first education, 
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and from the center of which it poured forth its multitudes 
over the whole of the rest of the world. That portion of the 
globe which we call Europe, following the example of the 
Phoenicians, is really but the western continuation of Asia, 
.... Therefore it has this quarter of the globe to thank 
for its population, and especially Central Asia.” Adelung is 
also the author of the opinion that since the Celts and Iberians 
are the most westerly of the European nations, therefore they 
must have migrated first from the old home. The destruction 
of Adelung’s theory, that the valley of Cashmere was the 
ancient cradle of the Aryans, was found in the fact observed 
a little later that Sanskrit and Zend were so closely united, 
that Indians and Iranians must before their separation have 
occupied together some northern region from which the 
Indians penetrated into the Punjab or country of the Five 
Rivers, northern Hindustan. We must remember, however, 
that Adelung and others at that time had no true conception 
of this idea‘of an Aryan family of languages, for Hebrew, 
Syrian, and Turkish words were constantly compared with 
Sanskrit, as if they were of the same kind. Soon after 
Adelung came Friedrich von Schlegel, who maintained the 
derivation of the Indo-European family from India, and “ ex- 
plained the connection of the languages, mythology, and reli- 
gion of the Indo-European peoples in an historical manner, by 
means of colonies which were sent forth in the remotest past 
from India to Asia and Europe, and there, fusing with the 
original inhabitants, stamped on them their manners and cus- 
toms.” Evidently this theory was due to the analogous method 
of Roman and Greek civilization. Schlegel derived all lan- 
guages from Sanskrit. After him, Link took them all from 
Zend, and therefore considered the highlands of Armenia, 
Media, and Georgia as the original home. These views lost 
all support just as soon as it came to be seen that Sanskrit and 
Zend, however ancient, could not be considered as the parents 
of the other Indo-European languages, but that they all stood 
in the relation of sisters. 

The first man to recognize this fact and to try to obtain 
some firm ground for determining the position of the original 
home without making the above mentioned mistake was Rhode 
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in 1820. He propounded the hypothesis, which for the next 
half century was generally accepted, that Central Asia was the 
cradle of the original Aryan Race, basing his argument on 
some supposed geographical statements in the Vendidad, since 
completely disproved. W. von Schlegel followed Rhode, and 
then came Pott, to whose influence was largely due the general 
acceptance of the Central Asia hypothesis. It is curious to 
note the real reason in Pott’s mind for accepting this theory. 
It was based on the ex oriente lux doctrine, pure and simple. 
The course of civilization has always, on the whole, followed 
the sun, and to reverse that would be to change the order of 
nature. This gave a fine field for rhetorical effect, and Pott 
himself says: “ The people of Europe once lay on the breast of 
Asia, and like children played around her, their mother. There 
or nowhere must we look for the play-ground, the gymnasium 
in which man first developed the powers of his body and his 
mind.” He decides definitely upon the district on the Oxus 
and Jaxartes from the northern slope of the Himalayas to the 
Caspian Sea, and this continued to be the general region agreed 
upon by all supporters of the Asiatic hypothesis. The great 
orientalist, Lassen, adhered to Pott’s view, and in 1848 Jacob 
Grimm enunciated as an accepted scientific conclusion what has 
been called the “irresistible impulse” theory, in these words: 
“Few will be found to question that all the nations of Europe 
migrated anciently from Asia; in the vanguard those related 
races whose destiny it was through moil and peril to struggle 
onwards, their forward march from east to west being prompted 
by an irresistible impulse whose precise cause is hidden in 
obscurity. The farther to the west any race has penetrated, so 
much the more profound will be the footprints which it impressed 
upon its track.” Here too may be quoted Max Miiller’s adop- 
tion of the “irresistible impulse” theory. “The main stream of 
the Aryan nations has always flowed towards the northwest. 
No historian can tell us by what impulse those adventurous 
nomads were driven on through Asia towards the isles and 
shores of Europe. But whatever it was, the impulse was as 
irresistible as the spell which in our own times sends the Celtic 
tribes across the Atlantic towards the prairies, or the regions 
of gold. It requires a strong will or a great amount of inert- 
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ness to be able to withstand such national or rather ethnical 
movements. Few will stay behind when all are going. But 
to let one’s friends depart and then to set out ourselves to take 
a road which—lead where it may—can never lead us to join 
those again who speak our language and worship our gods, is 
a course which only men of strong individuality and great self- 
dependence are capable of pursuing. It was the course adopted 
by the southern branch of the Aryan family—the Brahmanic 
Aryans of India and the Zoroastrians of Iran.” Prof. Whitney 
said of this that a “less poetic and more exact scientific state- 
ment would have been preferable and that the paragraph 
seemed to have been suggested by Kaulbach’s famous picture 
representing the scattering of the human race from the foot of 
the ruined tower of Babel, where we see each separate national- 
ity—with the impress of its after character and fortunes already 
stamped on every limb and feature—taking up its line of march 
towards the quarter of the earth which it is destined to occupy.” 
A great mistake was made by many writers on this subject, in 
confusing the Aryan race and Aryan language. It is the sheer- 
est folly to consider that the present Aryan-speaking peoples 
are all descendants of the primitive Aryans, but many have 
been guilty of it, or at least failed to make the proper distinc- 
tion between relationship in race and relationship in language. 
The necessity of such a distinction is patent to every one on the 
least reflection. ‘ Identity of speech in man no more implies 
identity of race than diversity of speech implies diversity of race. 
The language of Cornwall is the same as the language of Essex, 
but the blood is Celtic in the one case and Teutonic in the other.” 
The mischievous conception of an Aryan race has been fostered 
in large measure like many other fallacies by Max Miiller in 
his earlier writings, though he is careful to deny it in his latest 
utterances. In 1862 one of the most brilliant of German phi- 
lologists, Schleicher, added the weight of his authority to the 
Asiatic hypothesis and the migration hypothesis in these words: 
“The home of the original Indo-Germanic race is to be sought 
in the central highlands of Asia. The Slavo-Teutonic races 
first began their journeyings towards the west; then followed 
the Graeco-Italo-Celtic peoples; of the Aryans who remained 
behind, the Indians travelled south-eastward, and the Iranians 
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spread in a south-westerly direction.” This then until quite 
lately was the received opinion among all scholars, though 
naturally we find various modifications within certain well-fixed 
limits. It will be unnecessary to enumerate the other noted 
philologists who adhered or still adhere to this view. The 
arguments for this view will be discussed later. Let us turn 
now to the causes which have been most instrumental in pro- 
ducing other opinions. First as Canon Taylor says, “ must be 
placed the evidence as to the antiquity and early history of man 
supplied by the new sciences of Geology, Anthropology, Crani- 
ology, and Prehistoric Archeology. The assumption that man 
was a comparatively recent denizen of the earth, the traditional 
belief that Asia was the cradle of the human race, and the 
identification of the Aryans with the descendants of Japhet, 
had to be reconsidered when it was recognized that man had 
been an inhabitant of Western Europe at a time anterior to the 
oldest traditions, probably before the close of the last glacial 
epoch. The geographical center of human history has now 
been shifted from the East to the West. The oldest existing 
documents for the history of mankind come not from Asia but 
from Western Europe, namely, the memorials of successful 
hunts found in the caverns of the Dordogne in southwestern 
France, carved in the trunks of extinct animals by the contem- 
poraries of the mammoth.” Linguistic Archeology takes us back 
to the time “ older than all written records.” Then Craniology 
by its evidence has shown that from the very earliest times 
Europe has been inhabited by various races, the same which 
now inhabit the continent, and so the present speakers of 
Aryan languages have always been of different races. Geology 
and Prehistoric Archeology have shown that man must have 
lived at the close of the quaternary period, and “have fol- 
lowed the retreating ice of the last glacial epoch,” which has 
been placed by some as much as 80,000 years ago. It is easy 
to see what effect such facts and discoveries as these had on 
curious scholars. Of course the idea that in any sense the 
present Aryan speaking peoples were simply descendants of the 
immigrants from Asia fell to the ground. In fact it became a 
question immediately whether there was evidence for any such 
great successive migrations at all. “ When the anthropologists 
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succeeded in proving that the skulls of the present inhabitants 
of Central France are of the same peculiar type as the skulls of 
the cave-men and dolmen builders who inhabited the same 
region at the beginning of the neolithic period, when they 
proved that the skulls of the Spanish Basques belonged to 
another neolithic type, when they proved that the neolithie 
skulls from Sweden belong to a third type which is that of the 
Scandinavians and Northern Teutons, when similar discoveries 
were made in Denmark, in England, and in eastern Europe, 
the conclusion seemed inevitable that the present inhabitants 
of Spain, France, Denmark, Germany, and Britain are to a great 
extent the descendants of those rude savages who occupied the 
same region in neolithic or possibly paleeolithic times.” 

The first man to openly attack the Asiatic hypothesis was an 
Englishman named Latham. In an edition of Tacitus’ Germa- 
ma published in 1851, and again in later works, he maintained 
the thesis that the home of the primitive Aryans was in Europe. 
He started from the assumption that Sanskrit is closely con- 
nected with the Lithu-Slavonic languages. ‘ Consequently the 
original position of Sanskrit must have been in contact with 
that of the Slavo-Lithuanians, and either Sanskrit must have 
reached India from Europe, or else Lithuanian, Slavonic, Latin, 
Greek, and German must have reached Europe from Asia. For 
a decision between these two possibilities, both equally proba- 
ble in themselves, there is not the least shred of evidence forth- 
coming. What I have found in its stead is a tacit assumption 
that as the East is the probable quarter in which either the 
human species or the greater part of our civilization originated, 
everything came from it. But surely in this there is a confu- 
sion between the primary diffusion of mankind over the world 
at large and those secondary movements by which, according 
to even the ordinary hypothesis, the Lithuanic, etc., came from 
Asia into Europe.” The matter reduces itself therefore toa 
consideration of general probabilities. Now since, Latham 
proceeds to argue a priori, “it is probable that the smaller 
class proceeds from the area of distribution of the greater, and 
since in natural science it is usual to derive the species from the 
area of the genus, and not the genus from the area of the spe- 
cies ; and further, since Teutonic is not derived from English, 
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nor Finnic from Magyar, but the reverse, therefore the starting 
point of Sanskrit also must be sought in Europe and on the 
eastern or southeastern borders of Lithuania.” Or, as it is 
put in the edition of Germania : “When we have two branches 
which belong to the same family and are separated from each 
other, one of which covers a larger area and shows the greater 
number of varieties, while the other possesses a narrower range 
and greater homogeneity, it is to be assumed that the latter is 
derived from the former, and not the reverse. To derive the 
Indo-European of Europe from the Indo-European of Asia is 
the same thing in ethnology as if in herpetology one were to 
derive the reptiles of Great Britain from those of Ireland.” 
Nobody paid much attention to Latham, and twenty years af- 
terward Victor Hehn, one of the most learned German scholars, 
could write thus of the suggestion now so widely accepted: 
“And so it came to pass that in England, the native land of 
fads, there chanced to enter into the head of an eccentric indi- 
vidual the notion of placing the cradle of the Aryan race in 
Europe.” Professor Whitney said in 1867 that in his opinion 
neither myth, history, nor language warranted any conclusion 
whatever as to the situation of the original Indo-European 
home—thus taking a purely agnostic position. From about 
1868 on, adherents of the European theory began to make 
themselves heard, and what before this it had been a sign of 
scientific heresy to doubt was assaulted vigorously on all sides 
by constantly increasing numbers. Here may be briefly stated 
some of the main alleged arguments in behalf of the Asiatic 
hypothesis. The leading exponent cf the Asiatic theory at 
present is Max Miiller, who, in Biographies of Words, pub- 
lished in 1885, reiterated his firm belief that the home of the 
primitive Aryans was “somewhere in Asia,” and endeavored 
to adduce all possible evidence in favor of this position. It is 


‘noticeable, however, that the old tone of downright certainty 


is absent from much of what is said in this book, and proba- 
bility takes the place of absolute certainty. Miiller asserts 
vigorously that Sanskrit is still the most primitive of Aryan 
languages, though that is denied by many in favor of Lithu- 
anian. A careful search in this work has disclosed a few things 
which may be called arguments by courtesy for the Asiatic 
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hypothesis. First—There are two streams of language, one 
tending southeast to India, the other northwest to Europe. 
The point where the two streams intersect points to Asia. Now 
right here is the place for Miiller to prove that there are two 
streams from a common source ; but he omits that, and contents 
himself with mere assertions. Second—“ The earliest centers of 
civilized life were in Asia. We have evidence of oral litera- 
ture in India, when there is as yet no trace of it among any of 
the nations of Europe, least of all in Scandinavia. It was 
natural, therefore, though I say no more, to look to the East as 
the home of the Aryans.” Third—TIn later times large ethnic 
waves rose from Central Asia and overwhelmed Europe, such 
as the Huns in the fourth and the Mongols in the thirteenth 
century. Fourth—“If the migration had taken place from 
Europe to Asia, particularly from Scandinavia, we should natn- 
rally look in the common Aryan language for a number of 
words connected with maritime life. There is, however, no 
name for the sea shared by the Northwestern and Southeastern 
branches, while the principal members of the Northwestern 
branch share in common, as we should expect, a name for sea. 
So we know that the people in the north of Europe, and par- 
ticularly in Scandinavia, depended from the earliest times on 
fish for food.”” The kitchen-middens prove it. But while we 
find common Aryan names not only for special domestic ani- 
mals and birds, but also for animals and birds in general, we 
look in vain in the ancient Aryan lexicon not only for names 
of any special fishes, but even for a general word for fish. 
All this line of argument cuts both ways, and it is urged 
equally well against the Asiatic hypothesis that names of ani- 
mals ordinarily found in Central Asia are not in the Aryan 
lexicon. Further, it has been conclusively shown that from 
the absence of a common word for a certain thing among all 
Aryan people, we have no right to assert that this thing was 
unknown to the primitive Aryans. For instance, there is no 
common Aryan word for the two parents, but no one would 
dream of inferring therefrom that they did not exist and were 
not recognized in such a relation. Miiller goes on thus: “To 
sum up, we have proved that the Southeastern and Northwestern 
branches of the Aryan family lived together somewhere before 
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their final separation. If therefore we want to prove that the 
quarters of the united Aryans were somewhere in Asia, we 
must prove two things: (1) That the Southeastern and North- 
western branches possess words in common which refer to ob- 
jects found in the neighborhood; (2) That the Southeastern 
and Northwestern branches are deficient in common words 
which refer to objects not found in that neighborhood. With 
reference to (1) our case is easy. Many such words, as the 
names for winter, snow, ice, cow, sheep, goat, dog, birch, etc., 
are common to the Southeastern and Northwestern branches— 
so many that with them we can compose a more or less com- 
plete picture of the early life of the united Aryans. But un- 
fortunately the same objection applies to all of them; they alli 
are found, whether indigenous or naturalized, not only in Asia, 
but in Europe also, and in other parts of the world. With 
reference to (2) our case is stronger. We ask, What would 
follow if the Aryans separated in Asia, some migrating to Per- 
sia, India, others to Europe? and if we find that what we ex- 
pected would follow has followed, we have a certain right to 
trust our argument.” After giving some facts which he 
alleges support his theory, as for example, that the related 
words for sea (mare, more, morje) appear only in the European 
languages, Miiller says: *‘ As the case stands at present, we 
may say therefore that there are no facts, whether positive or 
negative, which make the hypothesis of an Aryan home in 
Asia untenable, but we ought not to say more.” This is a 
great concession, which it will be well to keep in mind. There 
is another alleged argument for the Asiatic hypothesis to which 
some scholars have given much weight, and which deserves 
pretty careful attention, because if it could be conclusively 
established, no one could refuse to consider that it has a very 
important bearing on the matter. We refer to the attempt to 
establish a close connection between the Indo-Europeans and 
the Semites, between the Aryan and Semitic languages. “ If 
any fundamental connection between the Aryan and Semitic 
languages could be shown to exist, there would be reason to 
suppose that the cradles of the two races were contiguous, and 
the Asiatic origin of the Semites may be admitted.” The 
strongest supporters of this theory are Hommel, Kremer, and 
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Delitzsch. Hommel in 1878 maintained that six words, bull, 
horn, lion, gold, silver, and vine, being found in the North- 
western and Southeastern branches of the Aryan family, and 
therefore dating back before the first separation, were Semitic 
“Joan words,” and that therefore the primitive Aryans and 
primitive Semites were contiguous. This theory was subjected 
to a searching criticism, and the general verdict not only among 
the opponents of the Asiatic hypothesis, but by Miller himself, 
is, “not proven.” Six words are not enough to base a theory 
on, and Hommel’s conclusions about these six are doubted or 
rejected by the best scholars. Miiller says the etymologies are 
doubtful, and even supposing the words to be Semitic, too 
much laxity is allowed in the changes which such words are 
supposed to have undergone in migrating from a Semitic into 
an Aryan language. “Thirdly, before we admit that the 
Aryans borrowed some of their common words from their 
Semitic neighbors, we must not entirely neglect the possibility 
of accidental coincidences.” Delitzsch went farther, and 
claimed to have identified one hundred Semitic and Aryan roots. 
On this point Canon Taylor well says: ‘“ Even if these identi- 
fications be accepted, it would not suffice, as it would be also 
necessary to show an agreement of grammatical formative ele- 
ments; and it is universally admitted that in grammatical 
structure the Semitic and Aryan languages differ fundamen- 
tally. The agreement of certain primitive verbal roots, if 
they do agree, may, possibly, be otherwise explained. The 
speakers of the Aryan languages are not all of Aryan race. It 
will hereafter be shown that the Mediterranean race of South- 
ern Europe was probably Berber or Hamitic. A remote con- 
nection between the Semitic and Hamitiec families is generally 
admitted, and there are numerous verbal roots which seem to 
be common to the Hamitie and Semitic languages. If the 
Southern Aryans are only Aryanized Hamites, it would account 
for fundamental differences in Semitic and Aryan grammar 
co-existing with certain coincidences of Semitic and Aryan 
roots.” In general it may be said that very little weight is at- 
tached to Delitzsch’s claim by scholars of the present day. 
Another argument brought forward by the philologists, that a 
certain passage in the Vendidad points to Bactria as the orig- 
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inal home of the Aryans, has been thoroughly disposed of by 
Whitney, Spiegel, Kiepert, and others. In 1880 Prof. Sayce, 
who has now announced his complete conversion to the Euro- 
pean hypothesis, summed up the reason why at that time he 
thought best to adhere to the Asiatic theory, and to “ abide by 
the current opinion that places the primeval Aryan community 
in Bactriana.” He says that “Comparative Philology itself 
supplies us with a proof of the Asiatic cradle of the Aryan 
tongue, viz: that Sanskrit and Zend may on the whole be 
considered to have changed the least ; while, on the other hand, 
Keltic in the extreme West has changed most.” This is his 
first and most conclusive proof, but it fails, according to 
numerous scholars, when we consider the Lithuanian dialect. 
The reason why Sanskrit and Zend were for so long considered 
the most archaic of the Aryan languages arose from the fact 
that Vedic Sanskrit would be compared with modern Lithu- 
anian. If now we compare the modern dialects of India, the 
lineal descendants of Sanskrit, with modern Lithuanian, we find 
that the latter is very much more archaic. The plain inference 
therefore is that if we had Lithuanic literary remains dating 
back to Vedic times, their forms would likewise approach much 
more nearly to the supposed primeval Aryan tongue than Vedic, 
Sanskrit, or Zend. In the same way if we compare modern 
Persian and the vernacular Icelandic, we find that the latter 
“has preserved the more archaic form, so that if the argument 
from archaism be admissible, and the argument be confined to 
the contemporary languages, it would be more reasonable to 
place the Aryan cradle in Iceland than in Bactria.” Again the 
Persian traditions of -migration are brought forward as an 
argument for the Asiatic theory, but against such traditions can 
be produced the traditions among European Aryans, that they 
are autochthonous. The great mass of things known to the 
Primitive Aryans suit Europe as well as Asia, so that no evi- 
dence can be drawn from them. It is a curious fact that on 
careful sifting most of the so-called proofs of an Asiatic home 
of the primitive Aryans seem to resolve themselves into the 
inferences from an impression and state of mind. It was a 
traditional belief, and men looked at everything from that point 
of view. The absence until a late date of any discovered evi- 
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dence to the contrary acted powerfully in support of the cur- 
rent theory. It might be mentioned here that in 1879 g 
Frenchman named Pietrement published a work in support of 
the Asiatic hypothesis, but placed the original home in Siberia, 
whence, as Schrader says, “their departure calls for no expla- 
nation.” The most scientific and weighty defender of the 
Asiatic hypothesis of late has been Victor Hehn, the most dis- 
tinguished German culture-historian, who in his famous Cultur- 
pylanzen endeavored from a study of comparative culture in 
plants and animals to prove his thesis, among other things as- 
serting that it was folly to imagine that the oldest “ forms of 
Aryan speech are to be sought in the woods and swamps of 
Germany rather than in the literary monuments of India and 
Bactria.” Kiepert maintained that Asia must be the true 
“officina gentium,” and that the analogy of other migrations 
from East to West makes it difficult to suppose anything else. 
Taylor replies to this that if “Ghengiz Khan marched from 
Bactria to Europe, Alexander marched from Europe to Bac- 
tria; and that if Tamerlane led his army westward to Galatia, 
the Galatians themselves had marched eastward from Gaul to 
Galatia; while if Germans and Slavs at one time extended 
their border to the West, they have now for several centuries 
been extending it to the East.” Nevertheless, it seems much 
more natural to think of migration from East to West, 
though this may be due simply to inborn prejudice. Another 
so-called “demonstration” of the Asiatic home was brought 
forward by Wolzogen, drawn from mythology. He starts from 
the well-known ancient Hindu myth of Indra’s conflict with 
Vrtra or Ahi, the fire-breathing dragons, which have driven off 
the milk-giving cows. This myth is rightly interpreted as a 
conflict with the scorching heat of summer, which holds the 
rain-clouds captive. Now, as our author traces the myth 
amongst kindred nations, especially the Greeks and Germans, 
he comes to the following conclusion: “I found the idea of the 
fire-breathing dragon employed in the extremest north as the 
mythical representation of the winter’s cold, defeated by the 
sun-hero (Siegfried and Fofnir, Siegfried and Brunhild, who 
is surrounded by the burning brake), and the same idea em- 
ployed in the warm south as the mythical representation of the 
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parching heat of the sun, from which the earth is rescued by 
the god of the thunderstorm. Obviously the latter idea being 
the more natural is the earlier, while the former, which seems 
almost contradictory to reason, is only a traditional idea, the 
thing symbolized having entirely changed. If this was cor- 
rect, it was obvious that the nations amongst whom the myth- 
ical idea survived had come from the country in which the idea 
did correspond exactly to the thing. By this, however, in my 
opinion, the Asiatic home of the Indo-Europeans was demon- 
strated.” This plainly tends to make India itself the home of 
the Indo-Europeans. Still another method employed by phil- 
ologists—partly to support the Asiatic hypothesis, and partly as 
a consequence of their acceptance of this hypothesis—was that 
of tracing the pedigree of the various Aryan languages in the 
form of branches from an original stock. Of course this was 


done in various different ways, and there arose a controversy, . 


ealled the “Stammbaum controversy,” between the partisans 
of the different “trees.” All agreed, however, in the general 
form of the theory, that of the lineal descent of one language 
from another. 

We now come to a theory concerning the development of 
the different Aryan languages which has marked the greatest 
epoch in this matter since the days of Bopp, has occasioned 
much controversy, and which, if accepted, must necessarily in- 
fluence very greatly all our ideas regarding the mutual relation 
between the various languages, and consequently our ideas 
concerning the primitive conditions and surroundings of the 
primitive Aryans. This is the theory propounded by Johannes 
Schmidt in 1872, and known under the names of the “ wave,” 
or “undulation,” or “transition” theory. “On the pedigree 
theory it is impossible that all the linguistic arguments, on the 
strength of which the various groups of languages are proposed 
by different scholars, can be valid. For instance, if it is true 
that the Slavo-Lithuanian languages are really connected with 
the Hindu-Persian by a closer tie, it can not be true that all the 
' languages of European Aryans are more closely bound together 
than any one of them is to one of the Asiatic group. The 
great advantage of Schmidt’s theory, to begin with, is that it 
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makes it possible to account simultaneously for all the facts of 
language.” 

We will state the theory for the most part in Schrader’s 
words: “ At various points in the area of the Indo-Germanie 
languages, while that area was yet geographically one, there 
appeared in the remotest primeval times certain phonetic 
changes, or new formations generally—the first beginnings of 
incipient dialects—which spread in undulations, as one might 
say, from their starting point, sometimes more, sometimes less 
extensively, over the neighboring districts.. Thus, in what was 
previously a homogeneous mass, differentiations were gradually 
set up, and between these differentiations relations forming the 
prototypes of subsequent languages.” This is to say that, in- 
asmuch as all linguistic variations originated around a common 
centre, it is impossible to isolate one dialect or language coin- 
pletely from any other. If the theory were represented by a 
diagram we should have intersecting and overlapping areas of 
speech, and it would be impossible to move out of any one 
without coming into another. To detach any one group of 
languages from another, we should have to break the established 
bonds of connection. “If we wished to refer the Slavo- 
Lithuanian along with the Teutonic languages to a special 
group, we should have to ignore the points of relationship 
which bind it to the Hindu-Persian languages.” 

The fact that at present we find sharp delimitations of lan- 
guage—although on Schmidt’s hypothesis the whole linguistic 
area of the Indo-Europeans was originally conneeted together 
by achain of continuous varieties—is explained by the dying 
out of intermediate varieties. The Attic, Roman, and New 
High German dialects soon crushed out the surrounding varie- 
ties of Greek, Italic, and German speech, and there is every 
reason to conclude that this is continually taking place. The 
importance of this theory for the matter in hand, the question 
of an original Aryan language and an original Aryan home, is 
this: according to the “pedigree theory,” supposing that all 
agreed absolutely in any one genealogical scheme, if we found 
the same word in two languages, we must conclude that it oc- 
curred in the parent language from which these two had been 
derived, and so it would be possible with perfect certainty to 
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trace back all the lines of descent. If the same words were 
found in European and Asiatic languages, we should be justi- 
fied in attributing the concept to the primeval period. The 
ruin of this method is the utter absence of the necessary agree- 
ment. Now on Schmidt’s theory such inferences are impos- 
sible, for no one can say whether words found in certain groups 
of languages were lost by the others or were possessed by them, 
and consequently all linguistic proof for the theory of succes- 
sive migrations is summarily cast aside. Schmidt’s theory in 
language corresponds somewhat to Darwin’s in nature. It is 
manifest then from this view, that linguistic differences must 
have arisen 7” situ, ata time when Aryan nations occupied 
much the same relative positions as they do now. Leskien in- 
troduced the element of relative times into Schmidt’s hypothe- 
sis, and showed that all disturbances were not necessarily 


simultaneous. 


We now go back to look at some of the various theories which 
have claimed different places in Europe as the home of the 
original Aryans. The first to be noticed is that of the German . 
philologist, Benfey. His opinion and reasons therefor, he 
states as follows: “Since geological investigations have made 
it certain that Europe has been the abode of man for incon- 
ceivable ages, all the reasons which have hitherto been regarded 
as proving that the Indo-Europeans came from Asia, and which 
really have their basis in the prejudices instilled into us with 
our earliest education, fall to the ground.” A decisive argu- 
ment against Asia and for Europe is afforded by certain facts 
of language; names for the great Asiatic beasts of prey, the 
lion and tiger, are conspicuous by their absence from the orig- 
inal Indo-Germanic fauna, as is that of the Asiatic beast of 
transport, the camel. From the latest words of Benfey, it is 
evident that he places the spot of Indo-European evolution 
close to the boundaries of Asia, north of the Black Sea, from 
the mouths of the Danube to the Caspian. The strongest 
advocate of the European theory was Geiger, who in 1870 tried 
to show that Central and Western Germany must be the orig- 
inal Aryan home. Geiger argues from the character of the 
vegetation which the original home seems to have had. He 
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rests great weight on the “beech argument.” The beech is not 
found in Europe east of a line drawn from Ké6nigsberg to the 
Crimea, and as “at the beginning of the Christian era, it had 
not yet reached Holland nor England, and in the primeval 
Indo-European period had not got anything like so far north, 
we must go south to the region in which this tree can be cer- 
tainly supposed to have flourished in ancient times, which, as 
regards Germany, will take us to about the Thiringerwald.” 
But the trouble with this is that the name for the beech does not 
occur among the Asiatic branches, and therefore applies only to 
the European stocks. Geiger puts forth as another argument 
that only barley and rye were cultivated in the early period, 
and not wheat, “and a soil on which barley and rye flour- 
ish, but not wheat, can only be looked for in the north of 
Europe; but for a very early age a more southern zone also 
must be excluded from the cultivation of wheat.” Highly 
prized also, in the original period, according to Geiger, was the 
“genuinely European coloring plant” woad. Another argu- 
ment of Geiger is that “the Indo-European languages possess 
identical names only for spring, summer, and winter, but not 
for autumn. Now since, according to Tacitus, the Germans 
know and have names for winter, spring, and summer, but 
know nothing of the name and good things of autumn, it is 
inferred that if the abode of the original Indo-Europeans was 
not Germany, then at any rate as regards temperature and the 
effect produced by the seasons, it must have been exactly like the 


. Germany of Tacitus.” In the same year there appeared a novel 


attack upon the ruling hypothesis in the work of Cuno. “He 
starts from the assumption that the original Indo-Germanic 
people must have numbered many millions, a view to which he 
is led by his absolutely unique interpretation of the kinship of 
the Indo-European languages and its causes. He does not ex- 
plain it by the assumption of a common derivation of the 
Indo-European languages from one and the same original lan- 
guage. His view is that, over the whole extent of a great and 
homogeneous area, idioms, different from each other from the 
very beginning, grew up, having more or less likeness to each 
other. Consequently, he sees in the more deep-seated differ- 
ences between the individual members of the Indo-Germanic 
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family not ‘modifications of what was once identical,’ but 
‘independent species of the same genus.’ Under these cir- 
cumstances, the question for him is, to find an extensive area, 
habitable throughout, as homogeneous as possible as regards 
geography and climate, containing no ‘people-sheds’ within 
its limits, and such, therefore, that in it a homogeneous people 
could take its rise and have an organic growth. Such an area, 
in Cuno’s opinion, occurs but in one place on our planet, and it 
includes the east of Europe, Northern Germany, and the north 
and west of France, 2. ¢., the whole tract of land between lati- 
tudes 45° and 60°, extending from the Ural to the Atlantic 
Ocean. If the Lithuanians, Slavs, T'eutons, and Celts, in this 
way, are the original inhabitants of the lands they now occupy, 
the original home of the Greeks no less, as their myths and 
languages indicate, must be looked for in the north, and in the 
neighborhood of the Lithuanians. This follows, not only from 
what is said by Herodotus, who knows of a town of the Geloni 
in the land of the Budini, possessing a Greek cult and lan- 
guage, but especially from the close affinity, which, Cuno as- 
serts, exists between Greek and Lithuanian.” Ancther argu- 
ment for this hypothesis which has lately found much favor in 
some quarters, Cuno states thus: “If the original home of 
the people and language of the Indo-Europeans is the lowland 
and mountain spurs of Central and Eastern Europe, if language 
and people had their origin there, then there must be numerous 
points of contact between the Indo-Germanic family of lan- 
guages and its immediate neighbor, the Finnic family.” ‘ And 
in fact, Cuno manages to collect, in the way of numerals, 
pronouns, and names of kings, a large number of Finno-Indo- 
Germanic equivalents, which, according to him, cannot be due 
to borrowing, but must have been the common property of the 
two languages at the time of their origin. As now, it follows 
that the Finnie and Indo-Germanic families of language were 
neighbors from the beginning, and as, on the other hand, it 
would be absurd to assume that the Finns and Indo-Europeans 
undertook a joint emigration from Asia, the certain inference 
is that the primeval Indo-Europeans lived there, where the 
main body of them are to be found at the present day, and 
that the movements, which took place, were from Southeas 
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Russia through the Turanian Steppes to Persia and not reversely 
to South-east Russia.” So far Cuno. Penka, of whom we 
will speak later, combined Cuno’s and Schmidt’s theories, and 
maintained tnat as the Aryans must have incorporated many 
non-Aryan tribes, these foreign elements were the real cause of 
the dialectic variations arising in the centers of disturbance of 
Schmidt’s hypothesis. 


We now come to the time when the anthropologists began 
to take up the question, and to set to work to discover what 
light could be gained through anthropology and prehistoric ar- 
cheology. The first one to bring anthropology into play was 
Theodor Pésche in a work published in 1878. He asserts that 
“while there may be Aryan languages, there is no such thing 
as an Aryan race, and that language is only one and that the 
least important factor in the inquiry, and that while Aryan 
languages are spoken by races wholly unrelated, there is only 
one race, the tall blue-eyed, fair-skinned German race, with 
abundant beard and dolichocephalic skull, which can claim to 
be genuine Aryans by blood as well as by language.” He 
locates the place of origin of the Aryans to the south of the 
West Russian ridge of land, in a district traversed by the 
Pripet, the Beresina, and the Dnieper, in the enormous wide- 
spreading marshes of Pinsk. Schrader says of Pésche’s work: 
“This marvellous hypothesis is based essentially on a physio- 
logical argument. In this district, according to the communi- 
cations of a Russian, Mairon, the phenomenon of depigmen- 
tation or albinism is of extremely common occurrence, and is 
clearly marked in men, animals, and plants. Only in such a 
locality is it possible to conceive the origin of the great blonde 
race of mankind, that is, according to Pésche of the Indo- 
European. This prehistoric sojourn in the swamp would also 
explain the tendency which occurs amongst the most ancient 
Indo-Europeans in Switzerland, Italy, ete., to erect their huts 
on piles, even when the nature of the soil did not require it. 
A north-eastern rather than a south-eastern locality in Europe 
seems to him to be indicated as the original abode of the 
Indo-Europeans, not only by the fact that of all living Indo- 
European languages, Lithuanian possesses “the greatest an- 
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tiquity,” but also by the circumstance that the art of riding is 
demonstrably of relatively late date amongst the Indo-Europeans. 
If now, we push the original home nearer to the steppes of 
the south-east, acquaintance must early have been made with 
the Mongol Turkish tribes, the oldest riders known, and then 
riding would date much further back among the Aryans than 
it does.” Pésche’s theory that we originated in the Rokitno 
swamp has found small favor; but, in general, philologists 
looked suspiciously on his work, and anthropologists weleomed 
it. Among the latest books on this subject are Karl Penka’s 
Origines Ariacae and Die Herkunft der Arier, which stirred 
up a great controversy, and Penka has won notoriety at any 
rate by his furious support of the theory that Scandinavia is 
the original habitat of the Aryans. His views may perhaps 
be summed up somewhat as follows: Aryan blood is not 
co-extensive with Aryan speech, for there are four distinct 
anthropological types now using Aryan languages. But there 
must have been one race of primitive Aryans; and as, in his 
opinion, language is mutable but race is persistent, some 
present race must represent more faithfully than any of the 
others the descendants of the primitive stock. ‘The sole 
origin of the whole of the human race is, to be looked for in 
Central Europe during the Miocene period. At that time 
the Ice Age was approaching, and as glaciers gradually 
invaded the whole of the north and center of that quarter of 
the globe, all the other races of man retreated to more attrac- 
tive abodes in Africa, Asia, and America. Only the original 
ancestors of the Aryans remained, nor had they cause to rue 
it; for it is the climate of the Ice Age, and the struggle with 
their environment, that they have to thank for their bionde 
hair, blue eyes, gigantic limbs, and dolichocephalic skull. The 
Ice Age came to an end, and, as the climate became milder, the 
animals, which the ancient Aryans hunted, retreated, especially 
the reindeer, to the north. They were followed by the Aryans 
themselves, for on what else were they to live? In Scandinavia, 
a new home opened out before them, and here they evolved 
the stage of culture which by the aid of Comparative Philology 
we can establish as Primitive Aryan, and which coincides 
marvelously with what the geographical conditions and the 
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fauna and flora of Scandinavia would lead us to expect. Here 
alone in the kitchen-middens, it is possible to detect a transition 
from palaeolithic culture (say that of the cave-dwellers of 
Belgium) to neolithic culture (say that of the Swiss lake- 
dwellers), whereas everywhere else in Europe a “hiatus” 
yawns between them. Whilst this was happening in the 
north, two great irruptions of new comers had taken place in 
depopulated Central Europe, the immigration from the south- 
west of the dolichocephalic, but dark people of the Cro-Magnon 
type, to which belong the original inhabitants of the Pyrenaean 
peninsula, Italy, Sicily, Greece, and also the Semites and the 
population of North Africa; and the irruption from the east 
of a brachycephalous, dark Mongoloid race. On French and 
Belgian territory these races met, and there crossed each 
other. Thus stood things when from the north began the 
victorious march of the White Race (the meaning of Arya). 
Everywhere they appear as lords and masters, built strongholds, 
and forced their language and culture on the subjugated 
peoples. But the further the Aryan element traveled from its 
starting point in the north, the more its characteristic peculi- 
arities disappeared in the process of being crossed with people 
of another origin. This was the origin of the cross-bred popu- 
lation which by the unity of its language has so long deceived 
the world as to its heterogeneity of physique. The Slavs are 
naught but Aryanized Mongols; the Greeks only Pelasgian- 
Hamito-Semites who have learnt Aryan, ete. On the other 
hand, there are Aryans who have given up their language, but 
retained their physical characteristics, e. g., the blonde and 
dolichocephalic Finns.” This is Schrader’s statement of Pen- 
ka’s view, but a more detailed and explicit analysis of the argu- 
ments leadings to these conclusions has been given in Zhe New 
Englander and Yale Review for April, 1887, by Prof. Bourne. 
A part of this we quote. “Starting with the assumption that 
the Aryans were a tall, blonde, fair haired race and dolicho- 
cephalic, Penka shows that there is satisfactory evidence that in 
pre-historic time, Sweden was inhabited by two races, the South 
Scandinavian remains being unlike those found in the north. 
Three questions now arise: Were the primitive Scandinavians 
Aryans, was their civilization Aryan, were their fauna and flora 
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such as from linguistic reasoning we find the Aryans to have 
been? Forty-two more or less perfect skulls of the Stone Age 
have been found in Sweden, and nine-tenths of them are dolicho- 
cephalic, which is deemed sufficient to prove that the inhabit- 
ants of that age were predominately dolichocephalic. It seems 
certain that the pre-historic people of South Sweden were the 
same as the present Swedes, who in their turn belong to the 
same race as the earliest inhabitants of Germany whose re- 


mains have been discovered. The pre-historic Scandinavians, . 


then, were Aryans. Their civilization we find to be of the 
same neolithic type as that of the Lake-dwellers of Switzerland, 
the same type as that of the primitive Aryan civilization 
according to the latest investigators. The primitive Aryans 
were a settled people, employed in grazing and farming and 
familiar with no metals but copper. Our third question is 
answered even more decisively. Here linguistics and palaeon- 
tology agree. In the vicinity of the Baltic, in Denmark or 
Southern Sweden, are found remains which testify to the 
early existence there of all the animals, birds, and trees whose 
names are in the Aryan lexicon. Animals not in the prehis- 
toric fauna of Scandinavia are not in the Aryan lexicon. The 
further we go from Scandinavia, we find less and less con- 
formity to the Aryan type. Now since the primitive Aryan 
civilization is of the palaeolithic grade, the Aryans cannot 
have originated in a district where only neolithic remains are 
found, but that is the case in North and Central Russia. 
Further there are no indications of man’s existence in Eastern 
Europe with the mammoth and other extinct pachyderms, 
while such existence is abundantly proved in France, England, 
and Germany. The existence of palaeolithic man in Russia is 
limited to that portion south of a line running from Cracow 
through Kiev, Pultowa, Woronetz, and then turning northeast. 
In this region, if in Eastern Europe, the Aryans must have 
originated. But the beech was known to them, and that is 
found only west of a line from Kénigsberg to the Crimea, and 
only again beyond the steppes in the Crimea and on the Cau- 
easus. The beech then is found only in a very small portion 


of the palaeolithic district of Eastern Europe. The fresh- 


water eel, also known to the Aryans, is found neither in this 
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district nor in Asia, hence neither of these regions can have 
been the home of the Aryans. The same is true of the 
salmon. Eastern Prussia has strong claims in its favor, but in 
Penka’s view is shut out by its lack of palaeolithie remains, 
But these palaeolithic remains are found in Denmark and on the 
southern shore of the upper peninsula, while neolithic remains 
abound in all these Scandinavian countries. A portion of the 
palaeolithic remains of Denmark are so like those of England, 
Belgium, and France as to warrant the conclusion that it was 
settled from these countries. Not only this, but the kitchen- 
middens contain remains which have every trace of being 
transition forms between the palaeolithic and neolithic tools, 
leading us to believe that the change between the two civiliza- 
tions took place in Denmark. The question now arises, were 
these palaeolithie men Aryans? In the opinion of several 
palaeontologists it is proved that the neolithic inhabitants of 
Scandinavia were of the same race as the palaeolithic, and that 
the anthropological gap is bridged. As the former were 
Aryans, of course the latter must have been. The generally 
accepted quaternary skulls are like the Kymric type. So 
Penka considers it proved that in the Quaternary age men lived 
in Central Europe who by craniological and archaeological 
evidence must be regarded as the ancestors of the Aryans, 
that therefore men of Aryan type lived in Europe at a time 
when their civilization was far below the level of that which 
linguistic palaeontology attributes to the unseparated Aryans. 
Therefore, their European origin is proved, and the theory 
that they came from Asia in the neolithic age or later is 
absolutely confuted. But since in Central and Western 
Europe there is a wide gap between the palaeolithie and 
neolithic civilization which is not bridged over by transitional 
forms save in Scandinavia (and far south in the Pyrenees), it 
follows that the ancestors of the Aryans lived in Central and 
Western Europe in the time of the mammoth, great bear, and 
reindeer; that, being a hunting and fishing people, they fol- 
lowed the reindeer northwards at the close of the last glacial 
period ; that they stopped in Southern Scandinavia where, as 
,the reindeer grew scarce, under the promptings of an in- 
creasing favorableness of climate, they gradually rose to the 
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agricultural stage. This transition period, measured by the 
growth of the kitchen-middens, and the change in the flora, 
must have lasted ten or twelve thousand years, which would be 
ample for the formation of the Aryan type. During this 
period Central Europe is not to be thought of as uninhabited. 
It was peopled by the Cro-Magnon race (Iberian) who spread 
over France, Belgium, England, and Ireland. This population 
was later mixed with Turanian (brachycephalic) elements which 
pressed in from the east. This composite people made little 
advance from the average of palaeolithic culture, and when 
the Aryans came down among them, there was a sharp con- 
trast between the tools and life of the two races, and thus the 
‘gap’ in the progress of civilization in Central Europe is ex- 
plained.” There is a great controversy over the question 
whether the racial type is stable or not, and much of Penka’s 
argument hinges on the assertion that it is stable, but this is 
by no means universally accepted, and the issue is joined on the 
question whether linguistics or anthropology offers the best 
evidence for determining race-questions, on the ground of 
greater or less variability. 


Few scholars have accepted Penka’s views, though we must 
number among those few Justi and Sayce. We come now to 
the views of Taylor and Schrader made known in the works 
mentioned in the beginning of this Article. Taylor aroused a 
great commotion by propounding the hypothesis of an original 
kinship between the Finns and Aryans, both from an anthro- 
pological and linguistic point of view, being “led to this 
assumption by the agreement of the physique of the Finns, 
Livonians, and Esthonians with the blonde dolichocephalic type ; 
and on the other hand by the attempts of various authors 
to establish an affinity between Finnie and Indo-European 
languages.” This has been almost universally rejected, but 
the book under discussion contains an admirable presentation 
of the arguments for the European hypothesis from an an- 
thropological standpoint. His method of argument may be 
summed up somewhat as follows. He gives a careful and 
detailed examination of all the types of neolithic man found in 
Europe and discovers that there are four distinct types, with 
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one of which the primitive Aryans must be identified. These 
four are the following: ‘“(1) The Scandinavians, a tall northern 
dolichocephalic race, represented by the Row Grave and 
Staengenes skeletons, and the people of the kitchen-middens, 
The stature averaged 5 feet 10 inches. They were dolicho- 
cephalic, with an index of from 70 to 73, and somewhat 
prognathous, with fair hair and blue eyes and a white skin. 
They are represented by the Swedes, the Frisians, and the 
fair North Germans. (2) The Iberians, a short southern doli- 
chocephalic race represented in the long barrows of Britain 
and the sepulchral caves of France and Spain. The stature 
averaged 5 ft. 4 in. and the cephalic index 71 to 74. They were 
orthognathous and swarthy. They are now represented by 
some of the Welsh, and Irish, by the Corsicans, and by the 
Spanish Basques. Their affinities are African. (3) The Celts, 
a tall northern brachycephalic race, represented in the round 
barrows of Britain, and in Belgian, French, and Danish graves. 
They were macrognathous and florid, with light eyes and 
rufous hair. The stature was 5 ft. 8 in. and the index 81. 
They are now represented by the Danes, the Slavs, and some 
of the Irish. Their affinities are Ugric. (4) The Ligurians, 
a short Alpine brachycephalic race, represented in some Bel- 
gian caves and in the dolmens of Central France. They were 
black-haired, mostly orthognathous, with an index of 84, and 
a stature of 5 ft. 3 in. They are now represented by the 
Auvergnats, the Savoyards, and the Swiss. Their affinities 
are Lapp or Finnie. Aryan languages are spoken in Europe 
by races exhibiting the characteristics of all these types; and 
in India and Persia by Asiatic types, Dravidian and Semitic, 
the Aryan blood having been merged in that of conquered 
races.” Taylor then shows that the old Finnic hypothesis can 
not be longer maintained, and that either one of these four 
neolithic races, or some later intruding race, must be the 
representative of the primitive Aryan race. As there is no 
archeological evidence that there has been any later intruding 
race, we are thrown back on Scandinavian, Celt, Ligurian, and 
Iberian. He then examines the claims of each one, and easily 
eliminates Ligurians and Iberians, and returns to the Celto- 
Latin people of the pile-dwellings and the Scandinavian peo- 
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ple of the kitchen-middens, and the two possibilities remain. 
“The introducers of Aryan speech must have been either the 
dolichocephalic Row Grave race, now represented by Swedes, 
Frisians, and North Germans; or, in the alternative, the brachy- 
cephalic round barrow race represented by the Lithuanians, 
Slavs, Umbrians, and Belgic Gauls.” In the discussion of this 
question much acrimony and heat has been shown, and each 
side has accused the other of rank chauvinism. Taylor him- 
self refuses to pronounce for either side, claiming that the 
question is perhaps insoluble, but he produces the arguments 
of each side. He also gives at length the evidence for the 
condition of neolithic culture of the primitive Aryans, agreeing 
with Schrader and almost all modern investigators that their 
civilization was very far below the stage which it was formerly 
believed they had attained. 


Finally, we will give a summary of the view of Schrader. 
The author’s object is to “determine the geographical scene 
of the stage in the history of culture which he has described” 
in the previous pages of the book, i. e. the original home of the 
Indo-Europeans. He begins his analysis of the subject with an 
attempt to form some idea of the ethnology of Europe in the 
most ancient times, starting with the north and the race occu- 
pying to-day the east, namely the Slavs. With much learning 
and critical acumen he shows that the real home of these Slavs 
is the “ district of the Middle and Upper Dnieper, west as far as 
the Carpathians and the upper course of the Vistula, eastward 
in the direction of the Finns as far as the uppermost basin of 
the Volga and the Don.” Turning then to the Teutonic stock, 
he shows in the same way that their “ original home proves to 
be a district drained by the Oder and the Elbe (both German 
names) in their lower and middle course, east as far as the 
Vistula, west to the Weser, that is, the boundary of the Celts.” 
In the case of the Celts, their earliest boundaries were the 
Loire on the west, and the Upper Rhone above Lyons on the 
south. Discussing then the geography and ethnology of the 
Balkan Peninsula, he traces the migrations of the Greek and 
Italic tribes to their historical abodes. His result is that all 
the Aryan peoples of Europe must “have spent a period to- 
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gether in which they made a number of advances in civilization 
in which the Indo-Iranians no longer shared. Is it possible 
then to ascertain the scene of this joint European culture? 
It is plain that if there can be found a locality satisfying all 
requirements, that is the place to which we must look first, 
There is one and only one such locality in Europe, namely, 
that portion of the South Russian steppes, bounded on the 
south by the Danube and the sea, on the east by the Dnieper, 
on the north by the forest and swamps of Volhynia, on the 
west by the Carpathians.” This, in his opinion, alone fulfills 
the conditions which we require for the scene of the devel- 
opment of European culture. “If we picture to ourselves 
the European members of the Indo-Germanic family pour- 
ing along, no matter from what quarter of the interior of 
the South Russian steppes, the Carpathians on the west and 
the primeval forests on the north must have called an impera- 
tive halt to the march of the advancing bands. Here the 
nomads (as we must remember the primitive Aryans were), 
accustomed to the treeless steppes, found themselves surrounded 
by the vegetation of the Central European forest, and were 
invited to develop a more exact nomenclature for the various 
trees. Here the oak may have become the abode of the 
supreme God, and the grove the temple of the denizens of 
heaven. Above all, the longer the advance northwards and 
westwards continued, the more closely the people became 
packed; and the more scarce in consequence the pastures 
(which in this district are not too abundant) became, the greater 
was the compulsion on the nomad to put his unaccustomed 
hand to the plow which, fortunately for him, here struck upon 
a fertile portion of the earth, hence the simple and unforced 
explanation of both the creation of a new terminology for the 
Central European forest, and of that development of agricul- 
tural language which is confined to the European branch of 
the Indo-Germanic family.” Various other smaller points 
characteristic of the European branch of the Aryan family 
seem to find their explanation here, which may be passed over 
in this summary. Finally, it is from this locality that the sub- 
sequent movements of the various members of the European 
branch can be best traced out and explained. In forest-covered 
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country, the beds of the rivers and the coasts of the sea are the 
routes along which men move, and from this locality, these 
routes open just as we would desire. Thus, the Slavs followed 
the Dnieper, the Teutons the Dniester, and having crossed 
over, the Vistula and Oder. The Danube may have been fol- 
lowed by Celts and Italians, and the Illyrians and Thracians 
the coasts of Pontus and the Euxine. Leaving the European 
branch, Dr. Schrader examines all the evidence and finally 
agrees with Geiger in placing the abode of Indians and Iranians, 
before the separation, in the district extending from the banks 
of the Jaxartes over Bokhara, Afghanistan, and a part of Beloo- 
chistan to the frontier of the Punjab. ‘ Thus there are obtained 
two fixed points in the question as to the original home of the 
Aryans, viz: the “scene of joint European culture, bounded 
by the lower Danube, the Transylvanian Alps, the Carpathians, 
and the Dnieper; and the original home of the Indo-Iranians 
in Eastern Iran.” From what source do these two main streams 
of Aryan life spring? To determine this, an obvious “though at 
first sight mechanical line is followed.” He starts with “the 
assumption that in leaving the steppe district of Europe and 
Asia, from which they came to their abodes as determined 
above, both branches, European and Indo-Iranian, removed 
equally widely, i. e. to equal distances from their hypothetical 
starting point. Then a line drawn from the mouth of the 
Danube to the middle of the Volga’s course—say to the point 
where it bends farthest eastward, where the Samara joins it— 
will be equal in geographical length to another line drawn 
from the latter point to the Upper Oxus or Jaxartes. This, 
then, will bring us to the southeast of Russia in Europe and 
to the middle Volga as the main artery of the original Indo- 
European home, and the question presents itself whether the 
locality, thus provisionally assigned, can be supported by further 
observations.” Some of the evidence adduced to support this 
view may be mentioned here. The absence of the ass and 
camel, and the presence of the horse in the pastoral life of the 
Indo-Europeans, is in favor of their origin in the European 
rather than in the Asiatic part of the steppes. This locality 
explains best the manifold points of contact between Finns and 
Aryans which, though they may not lead to any identification 
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of the Finns as Aryans, still is evidence of early and close contact, 
Further, by an ingenious linguistic argument, he tries to show 
that the Volga is the original stream of the Indo-Europeans, 
and that it.bore an Aryan name before those names by which 
it has been known historically, and that the Finnie name Ray 
is from Aryan /sru. The extent of the territory can only be 
a matter of conjecture, but it is estimated that, for a nomad 
population in Upper Asia, one-sixth of a square mile of pastur- 
age is required for the three hundred eattle necessary for one 
family. The expansion of the Aryans did not direct itself to the 
south along the Volga because the waste and sandy steppes of 
the Caspian would be avoided as long as possible. Next, the 
physical geography of South Russia is considered, to find if it 
satisfies the grade of culture required by the civilization of the 
primitive Aryans, and it is shown that the climatic conditions 
are just such as conform to the linguistic evidences of the 
character of the primitive Aryan year. The presence and 
absence of general and particular vegetation is in marked 
agreement in the same way, and in the animal and mineral 
kingdom the same correspondence is noted. The parallels, 
also, between the present inhabitants of this locality and the 
hypothetical condition of the primitive Aryans, are strikingly 
set forth. Schrader closes the chapter and book with this 
paragraph : 

“Our endeavor to determine the original abode of the Indo- 
Europeans has been, in accordance with the character of the 
whole of this book, essentially based on the history of culture 
and on language. It is in the present stage of research, the only 
way in which it is possible to approach the problem with some 
hope of success. How the proposed hypothesis as to the original 
home of the Indo-Europeans will be affected by anthropology, 
when its results have been sifted, as we may expect them to 
be, how it will be affected by the discovery of pre-historic 
remains, when the treasures concealed in the soil of South 
Russia have been fully brought to light, and thoroughly ex- 
amined, remains to be seen.” 

A recent Article by Professor Huxley in the WVineteenth 
Century is suggestive, in that he, looking at the matter from a 
biological standpoint and favoring the European and perhaps 
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the Russian hypothesis, yet insists upon the endless anthropo- 
logical complications of the question, and particularly upon the 
great differences in climatal and physiographic conditions exist- 
ing in the early times in which geology and archeology com- 
pel us to set the age of the primitive Aryans. 

The result of the whole investigation seems to be that the 
decided preponderance of evidence is in favor of the European 
hypothesis, but that the particular part of Europe is still a 
matter of conjecture. 

Adelbert College. SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 
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Articte II.—A “STUDENT” IN THE DAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME—NINETEEN CENTURIES AGO. 


It is a remarkable fact that in the hot chase which historians 
for centuries have made after the minutest events of Cicero’s 
life, the son, whose career might at least serve as a foil for the 
father’s, has found no biographer. Yet it is quite possible to 
sketch the young man’s career in some detail. In fact such a 
sketch takes an almost autobiographical form, since a large part 
of our information is drawn from the letters of young Cicero 
himself. From these letters and from those of his father, we 
get such a distinct impression of the young man’s personality 
as few other characters of antiquity offer us; while the 
escapades of the young Roman student, his promises of re- 
form, and his pleas for more money, present, in outline, the 
true predecessor of the student of to-day. 

Towards the close of the year, 65 B. C., in a letter to his friend 
Atticus, the orator announces the birth of his son, the health 
of the mother, and the election of the new consuls in a single 
line, and after this curt announcement turns to the news of the 
day. Itis rather strange also that this letter should introduce to 
us, perhaps for the first time, another prominent figure in Cicero’s 
life, in the person of our old friend Catiline. The letter in ques- 
tion is, in fact, written to inform Atticus of Cicero’s intention 
to undertake the defence of Catiline, and describes the rather 
questionable preparations which he and the other attorneys 
for the defence were making, while the son’s birth receives 
but incidental mention. The circumstances attending the ap- 
pearance of our hero upon the stage were, therefore, scarcely 
auspicious. In conformity with Roman custom, thé boy received 
his father’s name, Marcus Cicero. 

An attractive boy, if we may accept the father’s statement 
to his brother Quintus, “ filius venustissimus mihique dulcissi- 
mus,” and precocious; for one thing which distressed Cicero 
when he was sent into exile a few years later was the knowl- 
edge that his son, although a boy of but seven, fully appreci- 
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ated the disgrace and trouble which had come upon his father. 
His most intimate friend was his cousin Quintus. The two 
cousins of ‘almost the same age and of similar tastes were 
brought up, in fact, as brothers; so that Cicero writes to Quin- 
tus the elder: “ Your boy, who is the very image of you, my 
Cicero, loves like a brother, and respects like an elder brother.” 
‘ The harmony which lasted to the end between the orator and 
his brother, interrupted perhaps but once, and then but for a 
moment, in the midst of political broils and civil wars which 
set father against son and husband against wife, was transmit- 
ted from father to son. This harmony was, in fact, considered 
of so much importance by the two brothers, that not only were 
the boys brought up under the same instructors and in the 
same household, but even when the younger Marcus in later 
years urged his father to allow him to join Cesar’s army in 
Spain, Cicero was prevented from granting his request by the 
fear lest the favor which young Quintus had won with Cesar, 
might beget jealousy and ill-feeling between thé two cousins. 

Even amidst the claims which politics and law made upon 
him, Cicero found time to take an active part in the education 
of his son, for, as he tells us in a letter to his brother: “I am 
writing this letter on the eighth day before the Kalends of 
November, the day of the games, while on my way to my 
villa at Tusculum, and I am taking young Cicero along with 
me to give him a taste of his books rather than of the circus ;” 
and it may not have been a mere chance that the date of 
Cicero’s departure from Rome coincided exactly with the date 
of the public games. The boy of eleven, like the young man 
of twenty, found more to satisfy his taste in the circus than in 
his father’s study. At all events, the prudent father thought 
the atmosphere of Tusculum more suited to work than that of 
Rome. 

Cicero’s pamphlet of a few years later, De Partitione Ora- 
toria, which is thrown into the form of a dialogue between 
Cicero and his son, may well represent in an idealized form 
the intercourse between father and son upon these visits to 
Tusculum. Later events lead us to question very much the 
interest which the young man took in these philosophical dis- 
cussions. As the two boys grew up, finding the personal at- 
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tention which they required at his hands more than publie 
matters would allow him to give, Cicero secured a private 
tutor for them in 56 B. C., and probably following both his 
own judgment in the matter and the practice of his day chose 
for that office the Greek Tyrannio. The choice seems not to 
have been thoroughly satisfactory. At all events, in the sum- 
mer of 54 B. C., to his great satisfaction, Cicero secured as 
their instructor Dionysius, a freedman of Atticus. The re- 
marks which Cicero makes so frequently in his letters to Atticus 
upon the accomplishments of Dionysius afford a fairly good 
portrait of the man. Two thousand years have brought about 
little change in the lot of the private tutor. He was obliged to 
be then, as he must be now, a model of propriety, an encyclo- 
pedia in knowledge, and the willing slave of youthful whims. 
What the poor tutor suffered with his two rebellious pupils 
only one can picture whose lot has been a similar one. From 
54 to the close of the year 50 B. C. Dionysius is mentioned as 
the constant companion and instructor of the boys. Even when 
Cicero was assigned to the proconsulship of Cilicia in 51 B.C., 
and took Marcus and Quintus with him, Dionysius went also, 
and carried on the education of the two boys mainly at the 
court of Deiotarus, while Cicero was engaged with the affairs 
of administration elsewhere. A Roman boy received the 
greater part of his education from his twelfth to his sixteenth 
year, and these were the years which young Marcus passed 
under the care of Dionysius. 

Cicero had been warned in his own youth by experienced 
friends that a liberal education must include a thorough knowl- 
edge of Greek. We may be sure, therefore, that he took pains 
to lay emphasis upon that side of his son’s instruction. He 
hoped that his son might follow in his footsteps as a lawyer. 
This branch of training would then also come in for its full 
share of attention, and we may imagine the unfortunate youth 
toiling over the very “Catechism” of Roman law and religion 
which his father quotes with so much approval in his essay De 
Legibus I1., 8 and 9. 

The ominous silence which Cicero maintains during these 
four years concerning the literary progress of the son, upon 
whom he based such fond hopes, is in striking contrast to the 
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freedom with which he chats with his friend Atticus upon all 
other matters, personal and political. A silence which is 
broken by only one utterance of any significance, and that 
occurs in @ letter from Laodicea, which bears the date of 
February, 50 B. C., when young Marcus was fifteen years of 
age. In writing of the progress of the two boys Cicero says: 
“They are fond of one another, they study together and take 
their exercise together, but one of them, like Isocrates in 
Ephorus and Theopompus, needs the curb; the other the 
spur.” Although Cicero did not at the time reveal to us 
which one of the two required the spur and which one the 
curb, the future was to do it. A passage in the same letter 
shows us that the boys began to chafe under the rule of the 
schoolmaster, and it is not strange, on the other hand, that 
even the temper of the philosophic Dionysius should have 
given way now and then under the strain, so that, as Cicero 
writes, “the boys say he is awfully cross,” a phrase whose 
pathetic extravagance vouches for the fact that it comes from 
the lips of the boys themselves. 
In Laodicea young Quintus assumed the toga virilis and 
with it doubtless a distaste for further academic pursuits. 
To lose the better pupil of the two was too much for the 
patience of Dionysius and upon reaching Italian soil he left 
Cicero to go back to the service of Atticus. Cicero’s most 
strenuous efforts to induce Dionysius to return to his charge 
were of no avail, and in the end he fell into such a bad temper 
over the matter, that of the man whom he had before styled 
“not merely a learned man but also a very conscientious one, 
who is desirous of my approval, and is upright, and, not to praise 
a freedman, a man in the best sense of the word,” he writes, 
“by my soul you would think I was asking a Dicaearchus or 
an Oristorenus to return and not a person who is the worst 
chatterbox in the world without any aptitude for teaching.” 
In accordance with Roman practice, young Marcus might hope 
with the assumption of the toga pura upon March seventeenth 
in 49, to turn his back forever upon philosophy and law, and 
devote himself to the profession of arms towards which his 
tastes had long inclined him. 
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The moment was certainly an auspicious one for a young 
man of good family with military aspirations. Upon this very 
seventeenth of March, Pompeius, driven from Italian soil by 
the vigor of Caesar’s movements, had landed at Dyracchium 
in Greece, and either leader was more than willing in face of 
the coming struggle to accept the help of any young man of 
promise. Young Marcus who cared little for political consid- 
erations would have preferred to fight by the side of the 
young and active Caesar rather than with the older and over- 
cautious Pompeius, while his father’s practical neutrality dur- 
ing the civil war makes it quite probable that he would have 
kept his son in the same attitude, which he himself took, had 
he been able. The compromise between father and son upon 
this point resulted in the young man’s enlistment under the 
banner of Pompeius, where, as commander of a Squadron of 
cavalry, he won golden opinions from both general and army 
by his skill in riding, throwing the lance, and by his powers 
of endurance. But in the very passage in which Cicero refers 
with pride to his son’s success in arms, when he adds, “sue- 
cesses which we win by the use of our intellect and reasoning 
power are more gratifying than those which come from physi- 
cal excellence,” it is easy to see that the father’s ambition 
would not be satisfied by military achievements, no matter how 
brilliant they might be. Cicero could not give up the hope 
that his son should seek his fortune at home rather than in 
the field. The battle of Pharsalus in 48 B. C. put an end to 
the military hopes of young Marcus, who returned once more 
to Italy and waited with his father to see what turn events 
would take. 

The coldness which had sprung up between his father and 
mother led sometime during the year 46 to their divorce, and 
Cicero’s marriage to his young ward, Publilia, soon followed,— 
a turn of affairs which seems to have been unbearable to the 
son. Young Cicero therefore presented to his father the choice 
between two alternatives, either that he should be established 
in a house of his own at Rome or should be allowed to join 
Caesar in Spain. Cicero in writing to Atticus quotes the 
young man’s words: “ He wants to go to Spain or to have a 
liberal allowance ;” and the laconic way in which the youth of 
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nineteen puts the matter indicates plainly his determination 
to start out in the world for himself. We may imagine how 
distasteful both of these propositions were to Cicero, either 
that his only son should publicly cut loose from him, and set 
up an establishment of his own, or that he should follow the 
standard of Caesar, who had overthrown Cicero's political 
party and exterminated its leaders, who had exalted his 
enemies, the “improbi,” and wrecked Cicero’s political influ- 
ence. He decided at last that the latter was the lessgf evil of 
the two and consented to his son’s departure for Spain, while 
evidently casting about for some escape from this unpleasant 
arrangement. The aedileship of Arpinum offered such an 
escape. It will be remembered that Arpinum was Cicero’s 
native town, and the pride which the Arpinates took in their 
illustrious townsman knew no bounds, so that the candidacy 
of young Marcus doubtless went through with a rush. It is 
unfortunate that Cicero gives us no account of the political 
canvass. The picture of the campaign from his pen would be 
a highly interesting one. 

Young Marcus possessed all the qualities of a successful 
“ practical politician.” He was doubtless a big, powerful fel- 
low, noted as we know for his athletic accomplishments, de- 
voted to “sport,” with the reputation of being able to stand 
more strong drink than any man in Italy, a jolly companion, 
and an enemy to the “ kid-gloved ” aristocracy. 

Less can be said perhaps of his capabilities for this office of 
Commissioner of Public Works, but in practical politics this 
was a minor question then as it is now. He could at least run 
well. His colleague in the aedileship was his cousin Quintus. 
We may fancy that Cicero intended this office to be the first step 
in his son’s political career, with the consulship at Rome for 
the ultimate goal; but the future had in store for him a plan 
even more to his taste, for, at the close of his son’s term of 
office, Cicero’s long cherished hope that Marcus might con- 
tinue his studies, which had been broken off by the untimely 
departure of Dionysius, was brought nearer to realization by 
the plan which he announces to Atticus in the latter part of the 
year 46. This plan was nothing less than that the young man 
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should go to Athens, and complete his education at the uni- 
versity there, as the noble scions of so many Roman houses 
were already doing. 

Cicero’s daughter, Tullia, died towards the end of February, 
45 B.C. Her death was the culminating point in a long series 
of misfortunes which came upon Cicero in rapid succession 
within a period of twelve months—the divorce of his wife, 
Terentia, the separation from his second wife, Publilia, his 
quarrel with Quintus, the coldness between himself and his 
son, so that from the depths of his despondency he writes in 
the Tusculan Disputations: “ Deprived as I am of my political 
honors and of my home life, what hope has the future left for 
me! would that I were dead!” 

It implies, therefore, an immense deal of self-sacrifice upon 
Cicero’s part, that in the moment of his loneliness and despon- 
dency, he could not only consent to the departure of his son 
but could even make arrangements for his stay at the Univer- 
sity. It was only in fact a few weeks after Tullia’s death, when 
Marcus set out for Athens. On his way thither he fell in with 
a fellow student, L. Tullius Montanus, and became so warmly 
attached to him that to gratify his son’s generous impulses 
Cicero paid a debt of 25,000 sesterces which stood against 
young Montanus. The lively picture which Capes in his Ox- 
ford lectures gives us of student life in Athens at a later day, 
can hardly represent in all its details the state of things in 
Cicero’s time, but as young men have been the same the world 
over, the practices which prevailed in the second and third cen- 
turies A. D. must have existed, in their germ at least, in the 
University at the beginning of our era. 

Let us hope, however, that our young Roman Freshman did 
not meet with so warm a reception as was accorded a new-comer 
in later days. Capes quotes from the reminiscences of such an 
one as follows: “Most of the young enthusiasts for learning, 
noble and low-born alike, become mad partisans of their profes- 
sors. As those who have a passionate love of racing can hardly 
contain themselves, but copy all the gestures of the jockeys, or 
bet upon the horses entered for the prize, although they hardly 
have the wherewithal to live themselves; so the students show 
their eagerness for their teachers and the masters of their 
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favorite studies; they are all anxiety to get their audience 
larger, and to have their fees increased. And this is carried 
to portentous lengths. They post themselves over the city, on 
the highways, about the harbour, on the tops of the hills, nay, 
in lonely spots; they win over the inhabitants to join their fac- 
tion. As each new-comer disembarks, he falls into their hands ; 
they carry him off at once to the house of some countryman or 
friend who is bent on trumpeting the praises of his own Pro- 
fessor, and by that means gaining his favour or exemption 
from his fees.” A graphic but pathetic picture of student life 
from another point of view is quoted in the words of one of 
the professors himself: “I send my slave out to all my schol- 
ars to summon them to lecture, and he starts off at a run to do 
my bidding. But they are in no mood, like him, to hurry, 
though they ought to be even more in haste. They stay, some 
of them, to sing their songs, which we have all heard till we 
are tired, or else they amuse themselves with foolish merriment 
and jesting. If their friends or bystanders remark on their 
delay, and at last they make their mind up to be off, they talk 
about their sweethearts as they go, or on the skill of some 
dancer at the circus, and they gossip even when they get inside, to 
the annoyance of real students. This they do until the lecture 
has begun. And even when the subject is being discussed, and 
explanation is going on, they keep whispering to each other about 
the jockeys and the races, or some comedians and opera dancers ; 
or about some scuffle past or future. Meantime some of them 
stand like statues, with their arms folded on each other ; others 
go on blowing their noses with both hands ; others sit stock still 
unmoved by any of my strokes of brillianey or wit. Some 
try to interrupt those who do feel stirred. Others vacantly 
cast up the numbers in the room or stare at the trees that grow 
outside... .. I had a different set of pupils once. ... . Each 
of them used to carry away something in his memory of what 
I said, and then they would put their heads together and com- 
pare notes, and write my speech out fair. They were quite 
distressed if they lost any of the heads, although that seldom 
happened. .... But as for you, you can only tell inquirers 
that I have been lecturing, but cannot repeat a word of what 
was said.” 
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But to return to our hero. Inasmuch as Cicero was absent 
from Rome the greater part of the year 45, he authorized At- 
ticus, who had trusty correspondents in Athens, to make all 
necessary financial arrangements for his son’s sojourn abroad. 
To meet the running expenses of his University course, Cicero 
set apart the rental from a house upon the Aventine and cer- 
tain shops in the Argiletum. The snug sum of $4,000 per 
year which resulted therefrom would seem to have been sufti- 
cient for a student of modest tastes, but the tastes of Marcus 
were evidently not of the modest sort, for he pathetically 
writes home in regard to his teacher, Bruttius, “I have hired 
a place for him near by, and I help him out in his poverty as 
far as I can from my own scanty means,” and it was found nec- 
essary to eke out the young man’s allowance by the payment 
of additional sums now and then, payments which the prudent 
Atticus was less willing to make than Cicero. 

The orator’s unwise generosity towards his son was occasioned 
not merely by paternal fondness, but also by a hope that through 
a lavish expenditure of money his son might make himself 
popular with his fellow students and gain access to the more 
exclusive circles of Athenian society ; as may be gathered from 
his letter to Atticus at the moment of his son’s departure: “I 
shall take care that neither Bibulus nor Acidinus nor Messalla, 
who I understand will be at Athens, shall have more money to 
spend than he (Marcus) gets from these rentals.” In this hope 
father and son were disappointed. The young Bibulus and 
Messalla at Athens frowned upon the social aspirations of the 
younger Marcus as their fathers at Rome had frowned upon 
those of the elder, and the only intimate friends of whom 
mention is made are the freedman’s son Montanus and the ren- 
egade rhetorician Gorgias. 

And what was still more unfortunate, the father’s generosity 
caused the son’s demoralization. On sending his son to Athens 
Cicero had requested one of his college instructors, Leonides 
by name, to keep a watchful eye upon the young man and now 
and then to report progress to him. Much to the disgust of 
young Marcus, the letters of Leonides were of a very frank 
nature, and unfortunately agreed only too well with the private 
advices which Atticus received of the young man’s proceed- 
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ings. Marcus could evidently pass a better judgment upon a 
bottle of wine than upon a system of philosophy, and he spent 
more time in the “kneipe” than in the lectnre room, although 
doubtless Pliny’s story is somewhat extravagant that young 
Cicero could swallow twelve pints of wine at a draught, and 
that he thus took poetic justice upon Mark Anthony, his father’s 
future enemy, by robbing him of his reputation of being the 
hardest drinker of his time. The boon companion of Marcus 
upon these occasions was his teacher of rhetoric, Gorgias. 
Cicero was in a high state of indignation when the reports 
of this fact reached his ears, and ordered the dismissai of the 
recreant tutor at once. This was the condition of things in 
December of 44 B. C., when Marcus wrote the letter which 
has been preserved to us by the recipient Tiro. The character 
of the honest freedman, Tiro, and his relations to Cicero, are 
well-known. He was Cicero’s Boswell, preserving as priceless 
treasures the letters and even the jests of the orator. It was 
therefore a politic stroke on the part of young Marcus to ad- 
dress this sheet of good resolutions for the future to his father’s 
kind-hearted secretary and confidante, who would know the 
right time, and the method of approaching his father. In a 
condensed form, the letter would read somewhat, as follows: 
“Tt is a long time I confess since I have written to you, but 
I have really been waiting for a letter from you which has 
only just reached me after having been 46 days on the way. 
The delight which both your letter and my father’s gave me, 
more than repaid me for waiting. I have no doubt that the 
better reports concerning me were gratifying to you. I assure 
you that you may become the champion of my reputation 
with a clear conscience. The errors of my past conduct cause 
me so much sorrow, that not only do I now shudder at the 
thought of such things, but my very ears burn at the mention 
of them. I have become not merely the pupil but the son of 
Cratippus. I spend whole days and nights with him. As for 
Bruttius I do not let him depart from me. I have in fact hired 
apartments for him next door, and help him out as far as I 
can from my scanty means (ex meis angustiis). Besides that I 
have lessons in Greek declamation with Cassius, and in Latin 
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with Bruttius, my most intimate friends are the learned men 
whom Cratippus brought with him from Mytilene. I found 
Gorgias useful for declamation, but as my father asked me to 
dismiss him, I did so at once. So you have bought a farm. [ 
am very glad to hear it. I can imagine you buying farming 
tools, and talking with the overseer. By the way I wish you 
would send me a secretary, a Greek I prefer; I lose much time 
in copying lectures. Take good care of your health, so that we 
may have literary discussions together by and by.” 

The epistle is delightfully frank, and politic at the same 
moment—frank in its statements of affection for Tiro, and of 
regret for the past, politic in its account of that past and its 
good resolutions for the future. It is a student’s letter par 
excellence, with its excuses for neglect in writing home, its 
anxiety to appease an angry father, its regret for the past, its 
glowing account of work at the present, its brilliant literary 
hopes for the future, its solicitude for the health of the recip- 
ient. Even a suggestion of financial difficulties and a hint for 
further advances find a place in it. .Change the scene from 
Athens to New Haven or Cambridge, the date from B. C. io 
A. D., the name to Robinson or Brown, and the student’s letter 
of to-day is complete. 

The kind-hearted Tiro would not hesitate to accept at their 
face value the young man’s protestations, and to plead the 
writer’s cause before his master. In fact a letter to Cicero 
from Trebonius, who visited Marcus at the university at this 
time, vouches for the honesty of his resolutions ; but this liter- 
ary activity which filled the young man’s nights as well as 
days was brought rudely to an end by the news from Rome. 
Their social sympathies, their courses of study, the liberal 
instincts of youth, with a host of other influences, combined to 
make enthusiastic Republicans of the Roman students at 
Athens, and it needed only the tidings of Caesar’s death to 
convert them into active supporters of the Republican cause. 
One of the first to join the ranks of Brutus was the young 
Cicero. The call to arms drowned in his ears the milder tones 
of philosophy. Under the standard of Brutus, Marcus showed 
the same soldierly qualities which had distinguished him in 
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the Pompeian war. No more gratifying words could reach 
the ears of Cicero than these of Brutus himself: ‘ Cicero, filius 
tuus, sic mihi se probat industria, patientia, labore, animi mag- 
nitudine, omni denique officio, ut prorsus numquam dimittere 
videatur cogitationem, cuius sit filius.” (Epist. ad Brut. IL., 
3, 6.) 

It will always cause regret though not astonishment to the 
student of literary history, that young Cicero and Horace, 
although fellow-students, were never brought into contact with 
one another at Athens. It would be delightful to know the 
impressions which Horace, the hard student, and Marcus, the 
ne’er-do-well, had formed of one another, but we search for 
them in vain. The gulf which lay between them in the 
student world was impassable. It is however strange — 
when both, of nearly the same age, enlisted at the same place and 
time, and held the same rank under the same commander, 
—that Horace at least does not mention his companion in 
arms. With the death of his father in December of 43 B. C., 
our knowledge of young Cicero’s movements comes nearly to an 
end. In the pages of Seneca and Pliny, the career of our 
hero serves merely to point a moral or to act as a peg upon 
which to hang an historical statement. His political harmless- 
ness saved the son from the fate which had overtaken the father. 
There can be little doubt that Marcus joined the party of Octa- 
vius as against Antony. He was in fact the man who brought 
back to Rome the first news of Antony’s defeat ; and, partly in 
return for his services, but still more in repentant recognition of 
his father’s merits, Octavius made Marcus, in the young man’s 
35th year, his colleague in the consulship for the latter part 
of the year 30 B.C. It was left for the son to avenge upon 
Mark Antony the death of his father, for it was the senate 
presided over by the young Cicero as consul, which removed 
the statues erected in Antony’s honor, took from Antony his 
titles, and declared that none of his descendants should bear 
the name of Marcus. As Plutarch puts it: 
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Young Cicero disappears from the stage as the pro-consul 
of Asia, and as an epitaph upon the careless, jolly Roman 
student stands the stately, official inscription lately found at 
Aquinum : 

M(arco) Tullio M(arecz) f(dlio) M(arct) n(epoti) M(arcz) p(ro) 
n(epott) Cor(nelia tribu) | Ciceroni co(n) s(wl2) prov- 
(inciae) Asiae leg(ato) Imp(eratoris) | Caes- 

(aris) Aug(wst2) in Syria | patrono. 


FRANK ABBOTT, 
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Articte III.—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND FAITH 
HEALING. 


“QOnrist1An SorEncE” originated twenty-five years ago in a 
Massachusetts woraan’s brain, and to-day—so authorities state 
—ninety-five per cent. of its adherents are women. “ Faith 
Healing” seems to date farther back—perhaps, under variant 
forms, for centuries. It, too, at least at present, has a largely 
feminine constituency. This fact concerning both systems is 
worth attention. When we consider how little has been con- 
tributed as yet by woman, either to philosophy or to science, 
we shall be inclined to assume a critical attitude toward such 
philosophy and science as these new doctrines may involve. 

However antithetic their theories may be—and they are so— 
Christian Scientists and Faith Healers are closely affiliated. 
This is because they have a common end—to rid the world of 
evil; a common foe—the scientist and the Christian; and a 
more or less common practice—reaching, in a somewhat similar 
way, about the same sort of results. So that the adherents of 
the two systems often meet together in conventions, and the 
laity are to some extent interchangeable. The two systems 
diverge in theory, and converge in practice. We propose, 
then, to examine and compare them from these two points of 
view. 


THEORY. 


Christian Scientists* and Faith Healers do not start with a 
theory, but with a condition—which is sick, suffering, sinful 


* “Mental Healers,” as they style themselves, sometimes object to 
being classed with ‘‘ Christian Scientists ;” but the speculations of these 
people are so very unscientific and mystical, that there is quite as much 
variance between the different expositors of Christian Science as there 
is between Christian Scientists and Mental Healers. The factseems to 
be this: If the ‘‘Mental Healers” have any peculiar theory at all, it is 
in substance the theory of Christian Science. Where this is repudiated, 
the Mental Healer falls back upon the scientific and thoroughly ortho- 
dox ‘‘mind cure ”—psychic effects intelligibly produced. Then he has 
no distinctive doctrine, and is only using one of the modes of cure 
employed by regular medical practitioners. 
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humanity. The objective is a practical one—release. They 
have fastened upon the familiar principle of psychic influence— 
the control which spirit has over matter. In applying this princi- 
ple, which their nonsense and superstition cannot counter-work, 
they find a certain success attending their efforts, and in their 
simple ignorance they imagine they have discovered something 
quite new. Thereupon they set about to formulate a philo- 
sophical theory which will explain their facts. Now, inasmuch 
as their theory is subsequent to, and no necessary factor in, 
their practice, it may be found that their practice is very good, 
while their theory is very bad. In other words, the same prac- 
tice might be conducted upon a wholly different basis, and with 
the same success. We shall see whether this is so. 

The text-book of Christian Science is a volume published by 
Mrs. Eddy, entitled “Science and Health.” It first ap. 
peared about 1870, and neariy half a million copies have been 
sold. In this book is to be found a mixture of crude science, 
metaphysics, superstition, mystery, and ignorance, quite unique. 
Here the theory of the new science is to be found. There are, 
of course, many other expositions of it, and it undergoes some 
variation, but these subsequent writers have shown a touching 
fidelity to their leader in copying the characteristics of her book 
as just described. Six or eight current publications, issuing 
from Boston, New York, and Chicago, are also busily cireu- 
lated for the propagation of the faith. Let us summarize their 
tenets: 

(1) Every form of life in the universe is spirit, all spirit is 
one, and that unit is God. “God is the only reality, and he 
forever creates, from a necessity of his own being.” “ Man is 
an eternal ematiation from God, nay, he is very God himself.” 
These words which we quote are their own. It will be seen, 
then, that this theory denies any personality either to God or 
to man; it identifies God with his universe, as the sun and its 
emitted rays are identical; it contraveves the free agency of 
man; and this is Pantheism. 

(2) Matter has no existence. The physical world is a fiction 
of the mind. It will be, only when, and just as, we are pleased 
to think it. This is extreme Idealism. From these two propo- 
sitions arise the following two corollaries : 
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(3) Disease has no reality. It is a physical thing, and phys- 
ical things exist only in imagination. A man may think he 
is fearfully sick, or in excruciating pain, or deformed, just as 
he may think in a dream—and this is the exact analogy—that he 
is suffering untold horrors. In the latter case, he has simply 
to awake from his nightmare, and the trouble is all gone. In 
the former case, the man has simply to come to his right mind, 
to return to consciousness of the fact that he is “very God 
of very God,” and hence can be no less perfect than God him- 
self ; then all his illusory disease departs. Death is wholly 
unnecessary—man is as eternal as God—and there is no mate- 
rial body to be laid aside. (We are still in the first generation 
of Christian Science, so the test of this doctrine is not complete. 
Some of the faithful have died, but it is to be presumed that 
their cases can be explained. Any such class of people prove 
wonderfully fertile in explanations. Probably Mrs. Eddy ex- 
pects to be translated.) Sin is only an extreme form of disease. 
The individual fancies himself isolated from God, then opposed 
to God, and in danger of being separated from him forever. 
All he needs is to recall the fact that he is only an emanation, 
not a person; he is essentially God, and his false conceptions 
were impossible of realization. 

(4) Since sickness, pain, deformity, are wholly imaginary, 
the cure is a restoration to right thinking. All material reme- 
dies are proscribed. Nostrums compounded and administered by 
medical science are so much trash—indeed, worse than trash— 
because they turn the patient’s attention from the true source 
of cure, a right mind. Therefore, away with all medicine! 
Irresistible logic would bid them discard all material nourish- 
ment, but, so far, Christian Scientists continue to eat, and we 
may mercifully spare the last turn of the thumbscrew. 

Such is the doctrine of Christian Science—quasi-philosophi- 
cal, somewhat elaborate, and very absurd. Now for the Faith 
Healers. Their theory is wholly different from the foregoing, 
though directed toward the same end. Philosophy is passed 
by, and their speculation concerns theology only. They claim 
to be thoroughly Biblical and Christian in their doctrine. The 
thesis is simple: “A faith cure is a cure wrought by God in 
answer to prayer, without any other means, such as medicine, 
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surgery, change of climate, or any external or internal reme. 
dies.” Their explanation of such a cure is as follows: 

(1) All disease, pain, deformity, and the like, are the conse. 
quences of sin either immediately or mediately ; that is, the 
patient’s own sin has brought them on, or they come as the 
consequences of the sin of others, which are entailed upon him 
through the solidarity of the race. 

(2) If sin could only be gotten rid of, these consequent infir- 
mities and woes would also disappear; for when the cause is 
taken away, the result is no longer present. Remove the oc- 
~ easion—sin ; and you remove the consequence—disease. 

(3) Jesus Christ performed the office for man of removing 
his sin and its consequences. His atoning work and power 
thus redeem all who will avail themselves of such release, by 
faith in Him. 

(4) Inasmuch as simple faith is the agent of the cure, all 
other means of whatever sort are repudiated as evincing essen- 
tial lack of faith in Christ’s direct healing power. They deny 
any providential agency or value to medicine, surgery, and ali 
material remedies. They are works, and thus opposed to faith. 

A comparison of the two theories shows how far apart they 
are:. Christian Science denies the transcendence of God, the 
free agency of man, and the personality of both. Faith Heal- 
ing holds the theistic and Biblical conception of God and man. 
Christian Science denies any possibility of sin, and therefore 
finds no room for Christ. Faith Healing proceeds upon the 
Christian doctrine of sin and redemption. Christian Science 
makes the material world a phantasmagoria, and disease noth- 
ing but a figment of fancy. Faith Healing believes firmly in 
the reality of both, only holding the latter to be, through 
Christ’s atonement, henceforth unnecessary. The two theories 
coincide in declaring all sickness, pain, and woe curable, in re- 
jecting all material remedies as useless or pernicious, and in 
denouncing medical science and medical practitioners. 

As for the theory of Christian Science, against its philosophy 
avail all the arguments which refute pantheism and idealism. 
Of course we have no room here for a discussion of this 
kind. Against its conception of disease, common sense and 
medical science are conclusive. As for the theory of Faith 
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Healing, the facts in the case subvert it: The Bible teaches 
the forgiveness through Christ of sin, but it certainly does not 
teach the simultaneous removal of all the physical conse- 
quences of sin, whether of the individual or of the race. 
Further, the healing of the sick by Christ (Matt. viii. 17, e¢ al.) 
was always a subordinate and typical element in his work ; the 
apostles made little of their gift of healing, and it seems to 
have died out with them. /Paul’s plans were upset by sickness 
on his second missionary tour; and some years later, when he 
tenders medical advice to Timothy, he recommends wine for 
his infirmity rather than faith. And, finally, Faith Healing has 
accomplished practically nothing in the way of removing physi- 
eal evil. Ninety-nine out of a hundred Christian people are 
suffering from some disease. Why? Lack of faith? Hardly! 
Some of them are the saints of the earth. This talk about 
“faith healing” is sheer nonsense. We simply defy these 
theorizers to explain why tens of thousands of noble, trusting 
souls, bedridden or infirm, find no relief except in death. It 
wholly begs the question to say they have not faith enough. 
The Christian Church is not faithless, by any means. If Faith 
Healing were true, we should have a general renovation of 
human bodies such as might suggest the resurrection day. 
How oblivious some people are of facts! a habit as comfort- 
able and convenient as it is unreasonable and unscientific. 


PRACTICE. 


Let us turn now from the theory, to look at the practice of 
Christian Scientists and Faith Healers, as seen in their methods 
and their results. 

First, we will examine their respective modes of treatment. 
In Christian Science, the patient enters the room alone with 
the practitioner. The two sit down by each other, preferably 
back to back. In this attitude they remain perfectly silent for 
about fifteen minutes. Then a word of assurance is spoken by 
the Healer, and the treatment is ended. Of course there are 
variations from this form, but the essence of the treatment is 
always a procéss of induction which goes on, during the inter- 
val of silence, from the mind of the practitioner to that of the 
patient. This treatment is called “prayer.” The patient must 
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be brought to the right way of thinking: his erroneous no. 
tions about himself are the source of all his ills. To effect 
this, the Healer powerfully holds in his own thought, and 
mentally forces upon the mind of the patient, a mental image 
of him as he should be—as free from disease, as perfectly de- 
veloped, and as harmonious as God, whom indeed he really is, 
A specimen treatment will show the character of this cogita- 
tion—here is one from the Christian Science practitioner, Helen 
Wilmans: “I said to the patient, mentally: ‘You have no 
disease ; what you call your disease is a fixed mode of thought 
arising from the absence of positive belief in absolute good. 
Be stronger; you must believe in absolute good. I am look- 
ing at you, and I see youa beautiful strong spirit, perfectly 
sound. What makes you think yourself diseased? You are 
not diseased. The shadow of a doubt is reflected on your feet, 
but it has no real existence. There, look down yourself and see 
that it is gone. Why, it was a mere negation, and the place 
where you located it now shows for itself as sound as the rest 
of your body. Don’t you know that imperfection is impossible 
to that beautiful creature, your real self? Since there is no 
evil in all the universe, and since man is the highest expression 
of good amid ubiquitous good, how can you be diseased? You 
are not diseased. There is not an angel in all the spheres 
sounder or more divine than you.’ Then I spoke out aloud: 
‘There now, you wont have that pain again.’ As I said it,” 
she adds, “there was a surge of conviction through me that 
seemed to act upon the blood-vessels of my body, and made me 
tingle all over.” One might query, in passing, whether the 
“surge of conviction” could not have accomplished more by 
going through the patient. Observe, also, this conclusion to a 
ritualistic “ prayer” for a dyspeptic: “ Lord, help us to believe 
that all evil is utterly unreal; that it is silly to be sick, absurd 
to be ailing, wicked to be wailing, atheism and denial of God 
to say, ‘Iam sick.’ Help us stoutly to affirm, with our hand 
in thy hand, with our eyes fixed on thee, that we have no dys- 
pepsia, that we never had dyspepsia, that we never will have 
dyspepsia ; that there is no such thing, that there never was 
any such thing, that there never will be any such thing.” Le 


rot est mort ; vive le ror. 
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There is nothing peculiar about the mode of treatment in 
Faith Healing. The patient visits the Healer—or vice versa— 
sits and receives inductively a certain amount of faith, and 
goes away cured. The thing sought is a genuine Christian 
faith, the only error being a sad misconception as to what that 
faith will effect. Such faith may arise spontaneously in the 
patient’s own soul, or it may be mediately obtained. A prayer- 
meeting, a friend, or a pastor, may inspire it. But probably 
its efficacy is increased by the guarantee of a registered practi- 
tioner. 

The two treatments are alike in repudiating all material 
means and remedies, making the process wholly a spiritual 
one. They are fundamentally different as to the grounds on 
which they anticipate the cure, as seen above where their the- 
ories are compared. They are quite alike again in the results 
they produce—a significant fact; and perhaps, after all, there 
is little actwal difference in the way they produce them. 

Secondly, what do they really accomplish? Few will care 
to deny that there are some genuine faith cures. Such we 
eliminate at once. But they are exceptions to God’s ordinary 
working, and are comparatively rare. Aside from these cases, 
the results effected by Christian Scientists and Faith Healers 
are similar both in quantity and in quality. What are these 
results? An answer is not easy; an accurate answer it is not 
possible to give. In the first place, current reports of cures 
are untrustworthy ; the strong presumption is, that one has not 
all the facts in the case, and also that such facts as one has are 
perverted, either purposely or inadvertently. Yet these cur- 
rent reports, imperfect and unsatisfactory as they may be, are 
the only general source of information. In the second place, 
the number of cures published by practitioners cannot be 
trusted at all; partly because many of the practitioners carry on 
the business solely for money, and have become unscrupulous 
in advertising themselves and their cures; and partly because 
such a list, even when kept in good faith, contains the names 
of all who have ever acknowledged a cure, and takes no note 
of those who, again burdened with their disease, find them- 
selves to have been deceived or mistaken. The relapses all 
pass for complete cures, yet we venture the assertion that they 
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are in the large majority. The patients are worked upon, and 
induced to profess themselves cured, very much as a sensa- 
tional revivalist crowds excited sinners about the altar and 
elicits their confessions. The conversion, and equally the cure, 
honestly enough credited at the time, are afterwards seen to 
have been illusory and unavailing. In the third place, when a 
bona fide case is found, three questions about it are always per- 
tinent: was there really anything the matter with the patient? 
if so, was it the disease which the person supposed he had! 
and, was the cure actually the result of the treatment, or would 
it have come abont anyway, by natural restorative processes? 

When all these avenues of error, uncertainty, and fraud, 
are open, one despairs of reaching trustworthy figures as to 
the number of genuine cures wrought. The authenticated 
residuum may be small—it doubtless will be; yet a respectable 
residuum will remain. No one can deny that Christian Sei- 
entists and Faith Healers do produce cures. Their popularity 
attests this, as well as the facts. Then what is the character of 
these cures? The larger part of them are cures from nervous, 
or, technically, functional diseases, of which the major portion 
are acute attacks of the malady, although some are chronic, 
This is the peculiar, we had almost said the sole, sphere of the 
activity of Mental and Faith Healers. As for organic disease 
—consumption, cancer, broken bones, deformed limbs, and the 
like, they claim that they can cure them. Mrs. Eddy herself 
says: “I have . . . . elongated shortened limbs, relaxed rigid 
muscles, restored decaying bones to healthy condition, brought 
back the lost substance of the lungs,” ete. But Mrs. Merriam, 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, with somewhat more candor and 
conscience, disparages such claims, and doubts whether as yet 
these results have been reached. Indeed, in the absence of 
facts to substantiate Mrs. Eddy’s statement, it is quite possible 
to suppose that her zealous imagination got the better of her 
memory, as she prepared those lines. There are honest practi- 
tioners. The Faith Healers, although deluded, are prevailingly 
so; and the honesty of many Christian Scientists, we will not 
impugn. There are also dishonest practitioners, any quantity 
of them. Whether Mrs. Eddy belongs to the first or to the 
second class, it is hard to say. She has now retired from her 
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long career as a healer, is president of a “college” where the 
tuition is something like $800.00 for thirty lessons; and she 
luxuriates in an elegant home on Boston’s finest avenue, the 
direct product—it is understood—of her revenue from Chris- 
tian Science. A propos of which it has been remarked: 
“This may be truth; it certainly is prosperity.” 

We are willing to concede a fair number of genuine cures 
from diseases of the functional type. But, one final question 
with regard to them: Were these cures effected in the way the 
practitioners claim, according to their theories; or can they be 
more scientifically and more satisfactorily explained on essen- 
tially other grounds? Individual cases cannot be here exam- 
ined. We will, therefore, advance this bold, inclusive proposi- 
tion, that all cures effected by the Christian Scientists, and all 
cures effected by Faith Healers—minus a certain number truly 
providential—proceed not at all upon the theories of the re- 
spective sects, but upon the venerable, intelligible, and widely 
employed science of mental therapeutics. We do not pretend 
to have fathomed, as yet, the influence which spirit has over 
matter, or the influence which one mind has over another mind. 
This whole field of psychic phenomena is just opening up to 
our observation and investigation. Science is earnestly en- 
gaged with the facts afforded by mesmerism, hypnotism, men- 
tal suggestion, telepathy, and kindred sources of curious phe- 
nomena. We shall know a great deal more about these things 
by and by. But they will all conform to established princi- 
ples of psychology, and will arrange themselves accordantly 
under known scientific categories. We have abundant data at 
hand for examination. The touch of the royal English hand, 
for hundreds of years, undoubtedly cured scrofula—called 
King’s Evil on that account. Many well authenticated instances 
are before us of bedridden, rheumatic, and nervously prostrated 
people, who by sudden shocks of danger, anger, or devotion, 
have been completely restored. The deceptive bread-pill, col- 
ored water, and powdered sugar have done the physician’s 
work over and over again, more effectively and more safely 
than any nostrum could have done. Here, too, belong all the 
facts given us by Christian Science and Faith Healing, together 
with a mass of similar phenomena from other lands and ages. 
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Heathen nations have their sacred shrines where sufferers find 
relief. The Fountain of Lourdes, and consecrated waters else- 
where, do heal diseases. Men have been cured by coming in 
contact with the relics of saints and the bones of martyrs, 
No-one cares to contest the genuineness or the considerable 
quantity of these wide-spread historic and contemporary cures, 
They all stand together upon the same foundation, and are to 
be accounted for in the same way. We conceive them to be 
produced by psychic influence, and believe that psychological 
science will render the sufficient explanation of them all, 
These psychic principles are known to, and used by, the med- 
ical profession everywhere, under the name of mental thera- 
peutics, a well established science whose sphere and usefulness 
are constantly being extended. The Christian Science and 
Faith cures all belong under this branch of scientific medical 
procedure. Presumably there will always be some people who 
will prefer credulity to knowledge, mystery to intelligence, and 
quackery to honest practice; but it is not too much to hope 
that before a great while the general public will be insured 
against fraud and deception at the hands of incompetent and 
irresponsible “healers” of divers sorts. Psychic influence isa 
curative power of the first importance. It should ever be at- 
tended by wisdom, discrimination, and skill. Let it be given 
into accountable hands, where it will have its proper use. 
CLYDE W. VorTaw. 
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Articte IV.—GERMAN THEOLOGY AND THE GERMAN 
UNIVERSITY. 


Ay intimate relation exists in every country between its seats 
of learning and its theological development. But in Germany 
this connection becomes organic and inseparable. Its paternal 
government with an all-embracing institutionalism,—State 
church, State education, military service, and State control over 
the liberal professions,—forms a complete organism, which 
fashions the life, habits, and thought of the people into a one- 
ness, and produces a national solidarity unparalleled in modern 
times. To rightly understand and value German theology, one 
needs to know what the university system is in its characteristic 
workings. This Article aims to consider some of the lines of 
influence affecting German theology which must enter into any 
full and correct judgment of the theology itself in its various 
phases. Incidentally some womparisons with the American 
system of theological education and some suggestions will 
naturally occur. 


Viewed historically the University has been the living spring 
of the diverse movements of theology since the days of the 
Reformation. That great movement itself found its birthplace 
and gathered its youthful strength in the University at Wit- 
tenberg, where Luther was a professor in theology. The 
influences which prepared Luther’s mind and shaped his convic- 
tions for his subsequent mission, as well as those which had 
prepared the people for his work when the hour should strike, 
are in large measure clearly attributable to the universities of 
that day. The Renaissance, producing in Italy the classic 
culture of Humanism, had developed among the German race 
a revival of Biblical learning. With this came also an enlight- 
enment of conscience and the desire for Emancipation from 
Romish abuses and superstitions. Thus Luther and his col- 
leagues at Wittenberg soon found themselves the center of a 
large circle of students, gathering from all parts of the Empire 
to receive the new teaching. And these thousands in turn 
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helped to scatter the new light broadly through the land. So 
Wittenberg became the spiritual metropolis of an awakened 
people, and preserved its prestige among orthodox Lutherans 
until nearly the close of the seventeenth century. By its 
weight of authority it was allowed the decisive word in the 
controversies that arose. 

The interests of the Renaissance, which in Italy had revived 
pagan letters and art, and pagan morals as well, and which in 
England became a movement of renewed literary and philo- 
sophie activity distinct from the religious reformation,—in 
Germany coalesced with the principles of the Reformation. 
Accordingly Protestant universities sprang up and flourished 
wherever the Reformation came. Indeed its principles best 
embodied themselves in the University, wedding theology and 
science, faith and reason, religion and culture. Though the 
political aspects of the Reformation fell to the State to control, 
the interior and intrinsic elements were left to the universities to 
defend and build out and perfect. They became, therefore, 
the vital organ of the cause of Protestantism, namely, of an 
emancipated Christian faith come to self-consciousness. Their 
function was to perpetuate this self-consciousness of faith from 
age to age, to enlarge and purify it, and to propagate it in the 
world. For the German University, and not the church, pre- 
served the independence of spirit and freedom and love for 
investigation needful to keep alive and progressive the princi- 
ples of the Reformation on their intellectual side. 

We are not surprised to find further, that every new theolog- 
ical movement has originated in some university and been sup- 
ported by it. Thus after Luther’s death controversies sprang 
up concerning the Lord’s Supper (Crypto-Calvinism), and also 
free will (synergism)—between Wittenberg, now under Melanc- 
thon’s sway, with Leipsic codperating, and Jena, which stood 
for the rigid Lutheran views. The termination of this dispute 
was the Formula of Concord. The seventeenth century was 
chiefly occupied in unceasing dogmatical activity, defending 
the evangelical faith against Catholicism, and building up com- 
plete systems of Lutheranism—foremost in which labors was 
the great Johann Gerhard of Jena. But in addition, three 
different controversies divided Lutherans. The first was waged 
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between Tiibingen and Giessen over the kenoszs idea in christ- 
ology, terminated by the thirty years’ war. The next or 
synchretistic strife distracted Lutheran churches during almost 
half the century. It was led on by Wittenberg, directed against 
Calixtus and his followers, who were centered at Helmstidt. In 
this controversy Jena took a mediating position between the ex- 
tremes of scholastic Orthodoxy and tolerant Humanism. In the 
closing quarter of the century there followed the pietistic reaction 
against the barren intellectualism of the dominant orthodoxy, 
which quickly found its home in the new University at Halle. 
Here under Francke’s leadership, Pietism became a renewing 
power, reviving piety and purifying theology. Halle now 
enjoyed the place of supreme influence until near the middle 
of the eighteenth century. But this center of Pietism, which 
had triumphed against the assaults from without of Wittenberg 
and other universities, now yielded to a process of internal 
change, and under Wolff, Baumgarten, and Semler became the 
stronghold of Rationalism. Pietism, however, migrated to its 
new home in Wiirtemberg, taking on new and lasting develop- 
ments through Bengel and Oetinger. Géttingen now arose 
into prominence for its moderate and mediating theology. 

This century opened with Jena foremost in influence, having 
such men as Griesbach, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel in its 
faculty. A change now comes over the general situation. It 
is the dawn of the century which in theology is to be distin- 
guished for its historical researches. Not dogmatic interests, 
which ruled the seventeenth century ; not philosophical thought, 
which dominated the next; but historical pursuits, the intelli- 
gent spirit of Criticism studying the origin of Christianity, were 
in this to determine the lines of theological development. 
Dogmatic interests, as well as philosophical, must learn to 
subordinate themselves to the results thus achieved. Objective 
dogma had tried its healing art upon men, subjective philosophy 
had its day. Now the pure Biblical faith must be recovered to 
find what it can do to help mankind. Accompanying this 
changing direction in thought, a change appears in the centers 
of interest in university life. Universities, as such, mostly 
cease to represent well-defined schools of thought. The differ- 
ent positions and tendencies are represented instead by individ- 
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ual professors who gather about themselves schools of disciples, 
So Schleiermacher at Berlin renewed theology and marked out 
the lines along which the best development has gone on since 
then. Hegel, whose philosophy has chiefly flourished in a 
school of Criticism to the perversion of history and the sub- 
version of Christian faith, has represented the a priori, crit- 
ical, or schematic-historical method. In the Tendenz-Criticism 
of Baur’s School, Hegel bore his ripest fruit. With the decay 
and fall of this school the final judgment of rejection has 
passed upon his method. His philosophic tyranny over plain 
facts of history with its elimination of the personal factor has 
shown itself more hurtful than even the dogmatism of old 
Orthodoxy. Among other men preéminent for their contribu- 
tions to the onward march of theology have been Rothe at 
Heidelberg, Hase at Jena, Tholuck at Halle, Hoffman at 
Erlangen, Beck at Tiibingen, Delitzsch at Leipsic, and Ritschl 
at Géttingen; not to speak of any now living. Each of these 
men represented a movement, and had his own school of 
disciples. 

We thus see that theological’ development and controversies 
have centered in theological faculties and professors who repre- 
sented different standpoints. These have existed side by side 
in the same church and have fought out their differences, until 
a plane of mutual understanding through a higher mediating 
truth has been won. It becomes apparent how this situation 
has required a thoroughness and radicalness in treatment of 
disputed questions, which insured a development along lines of 
intrinsic principle. Here is a reason for the fact that the his- 
tory of German theology presents an organic development, 
beyond all that is known in other Protestant lands. In these 
latter countries the contrast has often been most striking and 
deplorable. Instead of a development of theology, one speaks 
rather of a development of sects. For the spirit of Separ- 
atism has been so rife that often upon slight differences, and 
as frequently upon shallow errors, sects have sprung into 
existence. And once in being, they are pledged to maintain 
their tenets, and perpetuate their shallowness. It has been a 
great gain to Protestant theology that in Germany doctrinal 
controversies have centered in the universities, where these 
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intellectual elements of difference properly belong for settle- 
ment. It has been our loss that so largely in England and 
America they have centered in sects; for mere intellectual dif- 
ferences of view afford no proper basis for churches to build 


upon. 


On considering the structure and characteristics of the Uni- 
versity itself we find causes for the historical phenomena and 
for some distinguishing features of German theology. In the 
university there are four, occasionally five distinct faculties ; 
embracing the three learned professions and Philosophy, or the 
College of General Sciences and Arts. Each faculty annually 
elects its Dean, who with members chosen from the ordinary 
professors in each faculty constitute the Senate or governing 
body in internal affairs of the university; the head of which 
is the Rector, also annually chosen. The medium of communi- 
cation between the faculties and the State ministry of educa- 
tion is the Curator, an officer appointed by the sovereign, 
through his minister, to be his eye and hand and arm in the 
university. He cares for its exterior welfare, controls its mus- 
eums, buildings, etc.; guards the interests of the State; and 
sometimes nominates to vacant chairs; suggests improvements ; 
and acts as a court of appeal from decisions of senate or rector 
in cases of discipline. The University Judge, also appointed by 
the State, is the legal adviser of the university authorities and 
the connecting link between them and the local government of 
town or city. The State thus has representation and supreme 
control in every university and largely furnishes the financial 
support. : 

The faculty is made up of three orders of instructors. The 
highest class are the professors in ordinary, who have a salary, 
give degrees, and are eligible to the senate and rectorship. 
They are State officers and draw pensions when disabled ; their 
widows also, in case of their death. From an old custom, a 
relic of the college of doctors in the early universities, they nom- 
inate to vacant chairs in their respective faculties, usually by 
proposing three names; from which the ministry make choice. 
3ut occasionally the government makes free use of its power 
to appoint whom it will—especially if any political interests 
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are involved. The “Professors Extraordinary,” who are a step 
lower in dignity and privilege, draw no salary; but depend upon 
the fees of their hearers and private grants from the State. 
Their rights in giving lectures are the same as those of the 
regular professors. In this regard all instructors stand on the 
same footing. The “ Privat Docents” are the younger men 
beginning their career as university lecturers. Their support 
is derived solely from the regular fees of such as hear them. 
From this class the vacancies above are usually filled. Thus 
the “ Docent’s” abilities have become known and tested before 
the government appoints him to a professorship. This class 
forms a peculiar element in the German university. They 
represent a survival of the ancient right given with the title of 
doctor, to teach wherever its possessor could gather students. 
So those who have qualified themselves to win the necessary 
degree are free, under certain nominal conditions, to lecture in 
any university where they may choose to habilitate themselves. 
The examinations for this degree are so severe, that only the 
choicest students are likely to attempt them. Thusa competing 
principle, a qualitative element, is admitted into the constitu- 
tion of the university. The older professors feel it, if they lag 
or shirk. None are secure of hearers when merit fails. The 
able, vigorous docent, struggling to rise, and the professor ex- 
traordinary, ambitious for promotion, put the professors in 
ordinary and each other on their mettle. Merit wins. Ability 
and industry are sure of their reward. 

The result is an institution devoted to original researches 
and genuine scientific work. The German university never 
becomes a mere pedagogical machine, making no advance- 
ments in science and knowledge. It swarms with the most 
earnest and patient investigators of the world. At this point, 
lies the danger for the theological faculty, of slighting and dis- 
regarding, because it is old, much that has been proven good. 
In so far as theology is merely a science, this system is good ; 
in so far as theology grows out of and expresses the unchange- 
able realities and common experiences of faith and life, it has 
dangers and elements of weakness. It was the fault of Athen- 
ians, to love to ever hear and tell something new. Here we 
find our modern Athens. The university by its organic prin- 
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ciple of extreme intellectualism tends to pass over into an 
enemy of the church, with its sacred trusts and conservatism of 
the heart, careful chiefly for the deepest well-being of man- 
kind. 

The method of instruction is always by lectures, save in the 
private seminar, or select class, where the student does orig- 
inal work under the criticism and counsel of the professor. 
Each course of lectures is an original, thorough, systematic, 
treatment of the subject in hand—bringing the student face 
to face with the teacher who is developing the science. The 
stimulating power of such first impressions rivals in value the 
subject matter itself in imparting a vivid and firm grasp of the 
science, and awakening intellectual activity and interest. It 
allows full play to deviating views, living issues, personal 
methods, and individual treatment. While hearing different 
lectures on the same general topics cultivates an independent 
judgment in the student. 

But there are also defects in this system. The professor 
does not know how fully his students understand or absorb his 
points; what needs greater elucidation ; what can do with less. 
There is even no freedom of asking questions in the lecture- 
room. This I must consider a total loss, both to science and 
the best results in teaching. To grant this privilege would 
increase rather than lessen the advantages of the Lecture Sys- 
tem. Many a professor would be made aware of his lack of 
proportionate treatment; be startled out of the placid depths 
of his subjectivity, and made to realize the need for more 
objective methods of thought and treatment; if upon critical 
and doubtful points intelligent questions were permitted. 
Undoubtedly many a gas-bag of pure theory, evolved in pro- 
fessorial ruminations would be pricked. The German pro- 
fessor is too much inclined te play the role of Sir Oracle. 
Lost in his own lucubrations, he is slow to realize the views 
and standpoints of others. This privilege of questioning, if 
allowed in the lecture hour or at its close, would doubtless cor- 
rect much of the absurdity, arbitrariness, and lack of common 
sense current in German speculation and criticism. Many a 
professor in England and America has doubtless realized what 
sounder insight and firmer ground are to be won through the 
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experience of contact with questioning minds such as Marti- 
neau testifies to: “A lonely writer on speculative problems, 
taking his own way, chooses probably the line of least resist- 
ance and makes it more his beaten track than ever; but under 
a fusilade of questions from a class of sharp-shooters, the 
instructor has to look well to his defenses, perhaps to fall back 
on less exposed grounds; is at all events tested by a perpetual 
dialectic ; in which to learn his weakness will be his best gain 
of strength.” This one-sided subjectivity, native to the Ger- 
man mind, and fostered by German institutions, is cultivated 
and runs to seed in the lecture-room of the University. 

The ingrafting of a tutorial method to the extent of ques- 
tioning students upon previous lectures was at one time favored 
by the Government, and attempted by Tholuck at Halle. But 
the attempt failed ignominiously. Tholuck came nigh being 
“drummed out” of the lecture-rroom, and abandoned the 
effort. The reason of the failure was that the students con- 
sidered this a gross invasion of their prized freedom and inde- 
pendence. This freedom of learning—or “ Lernfreiheit ”—is 
a traditional privilege of students, and forms another charac- 
teristic of the University. It goes hand in hand with the 
sacred “ Lehrfreiheit,” or freedom of teaching, possessed by 
the professors. These two hereditary rights call for a few 
words before passing to some weighty points of a more general 
nature. 

Lehrfrethert is the prerogative belonging to every university 
instructor of teaching his science freely according to his own 
scientific convictions, and of choosing his subjects and method 
of treatment according to his own judgment. This freedom 
of public teaching, granted only to the University, is a treas- 
ured right for which Germans would contend even under des- 
potic Governments, even as we would for freedom of press 
and speech. It is generally respected and kept inviolate by 
sovereigns. But in the troublous times following the war 
which freed Germany from Napoleon’s power, this ancient 
right suffered serious impairment in the Carlsbad Decrees 
respecting all political topics. By virtue of these decrees: 
“Every professor guilty of spreading doctrines injurious to 
public peace and order and liable to overthrow existing State- 
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institutions, shall be removed from his position, notwithstand- 
ing any obstacle, and made incapable of holding any academ- 
ical position in Germany.” Thus while every other science is 
left free, political matters must be very cautiously dealt with, 
The sovereign is sole judge of what is dangerous to public 
peace ; and his displeasure is to be feared. Whatever theologi- 
cal heresies are allowed to thrive in these State-institutions, it 
is sure that political heresy will be quickly rebuked and sup- 
pressed. As De Wette found out, when expelled from his 
chair in Berlin ; and the famous Gittingen seven, who suffered 
a like fate—with banishment to three of their number—for 
daring to protest against the despotic action of King Ernest 
Augustus in overturning the Constitution of Hanover. While 
even the great Schleiermacher was made to answer before a 
court for some of his teachings. Is it such a situation as this 
that unconsciously makes the brilliant Harnack declare to his 
classes: “ Christianity and monarchy are foster-sisters (D/ilch- 
schwestern). They are nourished at the same source, and 
flourish best together!” 

Lernfreiheit is the freedom of the student in the University 
to hear lectures upon all branches of science, when and how 
and to the extent that he chooses. The student registers in 
only one faculty at a time, but can pass easily from one to the 
other, and can hear lectures at any time in any faculty by pay- 
ing the usual fees. He is never examined by university author- 
ity save upon his own motion for degrees. He need not attend 
more than one course of lectures in a semester or can crowd 
twenty or more courses together, should he be so foolish. 
He can dissipate as much as he likes, if he breaks no laws. 
In short, he enjoys the only time of complete freedom and 
independence he has known, or ever will know hereafter. 
The idea is to develop in him a sense of personal and moral 
responsibility. His life prior to this in the gymnasium has 
been regulated in its minutie by Government requirements. 
When he leaves the University he finds government regula- 
tions controlling the entrance to all the professions. At every 
turn, unless in the University, the German is made aware of 
his sovereign’s ordering hand. No wonder that these days of 
freedom are glowingly celebrated in verse, and cherished in 
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memory! The wonder is that this freedom is so little abused 
or even misused. Competent observers have united in declar- 
ing the average industry and accomplishment of German stu- 
dents to be much above that of the same class in other countries, 
The reason for this is found in the moral power of the Goy- 
ernment upon his mind and motives, even when freed from its 
immediate supervision. Two State-Examinations, severe in 
requirements, hang over him, warning him to improve his 
opportunity. Not to pass these tests means exclusion from 
his chosen career, life-long shame, and loss of his means of 
livelihood. These stakes are too heavy for him to hazard in 
play. His conduct and acquirements at the University follow 
him with a tenacity for good or ill in all steps of his subse- 
quent career in a way unknown to us. This is due to the 
minute regulations of every step by the omnipresent and all 
powerful paternal Government. 

The result of this two-fold freedom is a double gain of 
immense importance. The freedom of teaching produces free 
and independent conviction in the student. Trammelled in- 
struction cannot beget: confidence in the student. For even 
when the truth is taught he becomes a prey to doubts and 
suspicions concerning the honesty of his instructor. This free- 
dom for awakening convictions and winning followers for new 
ideas also renders the career of a university instructor the most 
attractive and honorable sphere of activity for original, earnest, 
and scientific minds. Such it has been the constant policy 
of the universities to secure for their chairs. Without this 
two-fold freedom it could hardly have happened that the greatest 
lights of Germany in every department should always have 
been so closely identified with university life ; but rather, as in 
England and France, much of the best work would have been 
done by men of science, associated together in societies, apart 
from universities. But through this freedom, the German Uni- 
versity has become the intellectual workshop of the world, 
teaching and leading all nations in every sphere of knowledge. 
There one comes to the fountain and learns to drink from the 
sources of knowledge themselves. Scientific methods are in- 
stilled by living examples. The atmosphere is highly charged 
with earnest thought aiming to attain truth that reaches to the 
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very foundations of things. Science is the all-controlling aim 
and end of the German University. 


This brings us to the point where some general reflections 
will be in place regarding the influence of these characteristics 
of the University upon theology, in particular. The first point 
has just been indicated in this word “Science ;” that is, the 
exclusively intellectual character and aim of all work in 
the theological faculty. Theology becomes here a product 
of the schools, not the outgrowth of the religious life and 
needs of the Church. Religion and Christian faith are re- 
garded solely from the intellectual point of view, considered 
only in their intellectual relationships. These professors, who 
are occupied in developing theology, are widely removed 
from participation in the practical activities of religion, or even 
from contact with Christian work. Too often they manifest 
no sympathy with the spiritual and practical elements of Chris- 
tian life. From the first, their career and efforts have been 
with the schools, not with the Church. If otherwise, it is a 
personal exception, not the result of the system as such. 

Now if theology partook purely of the same character and 
siood on essentially the same footing with other departments 
of science and philosophy, there could be nothing in this situa- 
tion to regret, or to wish improved. But the case is otherwise. 
Religion and Christian faith neither spring up out of the intel- 
lect, nor find therein their chief nourishment, sphere of life, and 
assurance. Religion grows out of a primary need and instinct 
of the Soul; and Christian faith brings with itself its own 
evidence in experience. So religion and faith exist anterior to 
the formal intellectual proofs, and independent of them. The 
intellect’s business properly is to test and shape only the forms 
in which that religious experience and faith shall be conceived, 
and find its expression. But unfortunately for the worth of 
even this intellectual activity, no particular form of religious 
conception, or statement, is essential to the value and vitality 
of the faith thereby expressed. The same religious faith in its 
essence can exist in other minds under very different and very 
imperfect forms of conception ; and has existed throughout all 
nations and in every stage of development of faith since the 
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dawnings of revelation. There has indeed been increasing 
objective revelation going on unto absolute truth, and corre- 
sponding growth in clearness of understanding, and fullness of 
self-conscious appropriation of this truth. Yet in its primitive 
beginnings the believer had the same root of faith, the same 
religious need and feelings, and, relative to his stage of intel- 
ligence, a similar comfort and satisfaction in that faith. Thus 
on its subjective side there was, and is, under every form of 
conception, a kernel of spiritual principle remaining the same, 
which gives the worth of his faith to the believer’s own heart. 
The intellect at best can furnish only a relative and unessential 
contribution to religion and faith in that it gives an improved 
form of conception. Theology is the attempt of this faith to 
conceive and justify itself intellectually. Yet no particular 
form of statement or conception of spiritual faith evolved from 
the human intellect can have absolute value and universal 
validity. But the faith will assume that form which the mind 
in each generation is best able to give it. The forms which 
Revelation has actually assumed in nature and in history are 
alone normative and ultimate forms for faith’s interpretation. 
These the intellect is to interpret; but can not invalidate or 
set aside by its own @ priori activity. It must hold itself 
docile toward these created forms and facts. 

If a Divine Revelation has really been given to men, it of 
course must have many points of connection and accord with 
the mental nature, as well as being fitted to the deeper spir- 
itual needs of man, wherein its essential test and proof resides. 
But then, from these as stepping stones, its very purpose as a 
Revelation is to lead on to the Invisible and Unknown. Only 
faith sees here, faith consonant with Reason; but leading on 
beyond. But what when the mind sets up to be the all-con- 
trolling norm and law for itself and its faith? The higher 
truths of such a Revelation not allowing of being reduced to 
scientific statements, nor emasculated into a system of philoso- 
phy in terms of mere Reason, suffer consequent violence. This 
we call Rationalism. The German university tends by the 
law of its being inevitably to Rationalism. Reactions against 
this current are individual, fitful, and impotent to stay the 
tide ;—just as the spiritual soundness of Francke’s Pietism at 
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Halle was swallowed up in an incoming flood of Rationalism, 
so soon as he had passed away. True spiritual balance can 
only reside in persons and be maintained by them. Spiritual 
faith can never be institutionalized or perpetuated by any 
human contiivances, save only through the living, believing, 
loving human soul. But the German university system is 
unnecessarily one-sided, spiritually askew, off from the poise of 
the true religious center in the balanced spiritual life and 
activities. 

We have here to take into account an artificial, superin- 
duced, condition of thought and life, due to the institutionalism 
moulding and directing it. We are thus at the widest remove 
from natural conditions, and the play of simple, spontaneous 
feeling and thought. The primitive conditions of Christian 
life and spirit are rendered too impotent to reproduce themselves, 
or even find at some critical points true appreciation and under- 
standing. For instance, when many German critics find a: 
contradiction in the fourth gospel, on the supposition that the 
apostle John wrote it, in that the writer modestly suppresses 
his name, but speaks egoistically* of himself as “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” And when many are determined to see 
a dogmatic, yes, even metaphysical purpose dominating the 
writing; but are blind to the constantly recurring evidence 
that it is conceived by a witness for the purpose of giving testi- 
mony to Jesus.t But witnessing, or bearing testimony, is a 
totally different thing from theorizing, or uttering opinions, or 
teaching any dogma or metaphysical idea. It always relates to 
realities of life, either of fact or of experience. It is a product 
of personal experience and knowledge. Personal experience, 
not opinion nor belief, is always the essential element in wit- 


* John xiii. 23; xix. 26; xx. 2; xxi. 7. 

+See how this idea of giving witness, or of testifying to Jesus, and 
the truth, dominates the writer’s mind and spirit in these passages : 
John i, 7, 8, 14. 15, 19+; iii, 11, 28, 32, 33; iv, 29, (cf. i, 41, 45), 39, 42; 
v, 31-34, 36+; viii, 13, 14; ix, 9-27; xii, 17; xv, 26, 27; xvi, 13, 14; 
xvii, 18, (cf. vs. 4, 6), 20; xix, 35; xx, 30, 31. Also compare xxi, 24. 
The reflection of the same point of view in other passages, such as: 
John vii. 7; x, 25; xviii, 28, 87; iv, 44, etc., etc. See also as charac- 
teristic of this spirit: I John, i, 1-4; iv, 14; v. 7-10. Compare also: 
Rev. i, 2,9; vi, 9; xi, 7; xii, 11, 17; xix, 10, etc. 
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nessing to Jesus, or bearing testimony for him. It is this in 
the new convert, testifying to his experience of divine grace, 
and new-found peace, and joy, and hope through his faith in 
Jesus. It is this in the aged Christian, recounting the faithful 
mercies of God and the fulfillment of the divine promises to 
him through life. It is this in the martyr, witnessing to the 
saving realities of the gospel and sealing his testimony and 
allegiance to Jesus in his blood. It was this that gave the 
Apostles their supreme office and function to bear faithful wit- 
ness unto Jesus of what they had seen and heard and expe- 
rienced through him. 

The one spiritual point of view, which explains the entire 
phenomena of the fourth gospel is this, bearing testimony 
to Jesus. The writer depicts Jesus as he stands mirrored: in 
his own soul. Nota cold recital of historical details; but a 
living, personal testimony to the grace and truth received from 
Jesus into the writer’s own soul, written that the same divine 
life may be born also in the souls of his readers through a like 
faith in Jesus—such is this sublime witness of the aged disciple 
humbly laid at his Master’s feet. This point of view—this 
spirit—explains his suppression of his own individuality in his 
self-dedication to his office of a witness (even as he puts the 
same sublime spirit of devotion into the mouth of the Baptist, 
iii. 29, 30.) It explains his use of the third person, as well as 
the fond memory of the dear, familiar, intercourse granted him 
by his Master, and forming an essential contribution to the 
value of his testimony. It exonerates from the ridiculous 
charge of “impiety to his Master,”—which springs out of the 
modern, critical, consciousness all awry with scientific intellec- 
tualism and knowing only verbal accuracies,—because John so 
mingled his own reflections and ideas with the words of his 
Master. It is illustrated and confirmed in the choice of mate- 
rials, the treatment and spirit of the whole. 

Harnack is right when, echoing Schleiermacher, he calls the 
Johannine problem a psychological question—as such to find 
its solution, rather than in the domain of pure history. It is 
the manifestation of Christian character and motive. It requires 
the simple Christian spirituality and humble love for its inter- 
pretation. For this very reason, these critics, moulded by insti- 
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tutional Christianity, have strangely muddled and misunderstood 
the matter. The spirit of love, born afresh in every true con- 
vert’s heart, impelling him as the first sacred duty to testify 
for Jesus, of which every revival through the Holy Spirit in 
our churches gives numerous examples, is the key solving the 
critical riddles of the fourth gospel. But this simple, and prim- 
itive attitude of Christian life and love, this Spirit of Witness- 
ing, is an absolutely unknown quantity in the major part of 
German church and university life. And therefore it is a 
point of view as strange to the experiences of these critics, as 
it is incomprehensible to their minds. German theology is in 
general vulnerable when it has to deal with the purely spiritual 
elements in Christian theology. But at other points it wins 
and deserves our highest admiration. 

The theological industry, learning, and ability displayed are 
astonishing. The universities are so many beehives, in which 
there are very few drones. Considerations of fame and com- 
petition, where more laudable motives fail, spur on every flag- 
ging energy. The earnest, radical, exhaustive, pains-taking, 
scientific labor in every department merits our praise and 
emulation. A point of great influence is the codperation 
in investigation, and the division of labor, among the great body 
of scholars. They move together in a body, work for one com- 
mon end, each contributing his quota to the aggregate result. 
The ramifications of important questions, the single details 
of a position, are examined one by one, by different men, until 
the light from every quarter is taken up and applied. Thus 
Wilke, in a poor parish, applied himself assiduously for ten years 
to the single critical problem: Is Mark the source of the other 
two synoptical gospels, or an excerpt from them? And his 
book, a monument of critical acumen and tenacious thought, 
issued in 1838, contained the solid results destined eventually 
to cut away the roots of the hypotheses of Strauss and Baur. 
At the very time when the theories of those men began to startle 
Christendom, the confutation, independently wrought out, was 
at hand in these patient and profound studies of Wilke’s criti- 
cism. So, also, Resch devotes himself almost a score of years 
to the collection and critical authentication of the extra-canon- 
ical sayings of our Lord—scattered through the Fathers and 
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apocryphal writings—for the light they throw upon critica] 
questions. So, numerous investigators are now at work upon 
different questions of Old and New Testament criticism. For 
instance: the relative priority of Matthew’s or Luke’s gospel; 
(since Wilke’s position of Mark’s priority to both has long 
since become an accepted result): or points such as, “ The Para- 
bles of Jesus,” or “ The self-consciousness of Jesus,’’—each find 
their earnest, thorough students, and their special treatment. 
Thus, point by point, questions are raised, discussed from every 
standpoint, and finally settled. There results an organic one- 
ness of theological learning, and the undisputed leadership of 
German theology. All this is due directly to the influence and 
supremacy of the University, producing and directing thought. 


Another characteristic of the university system, active also in 
producing the rationalistic tendency just mentioned, brings a 
further train of consequences to view; the utter lack of or- 
ganic connection between theological education and the chureh. 
The State whose interests often differ from those of the church, 
controls the situation. The influence of the church upon 
theological faculties and their work is very weak and 
indirect. Not seldom men occupy chairs in theology, who 
are utterly devoid of Christian faith. Practical infidels set to 
teach Christian ministers and train them for their vocation! 
What an institutional paradox! The church impotent to have 
its sacred interests and needs regarded and supplied in its 
theological schools! What an infelicity of situation! This 
results, furthermore, in the unpractical character of the instruc- 
tion given for the real work of the ministry. It makes some 
scientific theologians and more unpractical ministers. The 
Christian church suffers and groans under this evil. The 
church is shorn of her power and fails to meet the crying 
wants of the social conditions in any effective manner. The 
professor is a scientist for the sake of science. He is nota 
teacher and trainer of men for their sacred office. There is 
much science and little training; endless theory and no practi- 
eality. Another influence affecting theology itself comes here 
to view. This gulf between church and school, this sunder- 
ing of interests and rightful control, results in many instances 
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in utter absence of real sympathy in professors with the church, 
its ends and aims. Even a secretly hostile feeling is engend- 
ered, an estrangement undoubtedly due in part to the sad 
plight of the church itself. In the department of historical 
theology this alienation of feeling bears sour fruit; especially 
in critical methods and principles. The attitude of hostility to 
all tradition, good and bad alike, the disposition to ignore, in 
questions of Biblical criticism, the weight of evidence involved 
in the acceptance by the early church of scriptural writings, is 
not without its cause in this divorced condition of church 
and theological school. 

In consequence of this false attitude, criticism often runs 
beyond all bounds of reasonableness. It assumes an unwar- 
ranted self-sufficiency in its own critical canons and subjective 
judgments to establish the genuineness of all ancient Christian 
writings, that ave genuine. Whatever writings can not be 
sufficiently accredited upon these inadequate pre-suppositions 
are consequently rejected. The misleading premises involve 
necessarily the negative conclusions. Jor instance, when this 
school of negative critics disregards the early testimony to 
a given writing contained in the fact of its acceptance into 
the canon under the supervision and authority of the church, 
and insists upon other proofs for its authenticity satisfactory 
to critical doubts, and attempts to evolve such out of its own 
self-sufficient reason, intelligence and subjective opinions ; 
it demands and attempts in many cases the impossible. A 
reasonable confidence in the intelligence, honesty, and judg- 
ment of the early church is a necessary element in any fair 
and just historical criticism. After the lapse of eighteen 
centuries since their composition, we are not in condition to 
set the authorship of any writing, sacred or profane, above the 
possibility of ingenious and learned critical assault. If, upon 
this subjective platform, all writings, and even separate utter- 
ances of the New Testament, must be accredited and approved 
beyond all critical doubt, or stand condemned, the fabric of 
Christianity would become so honeycombed with doubts, impos- 
sible of final settlement from the nature of the ease, that it must 
fall. Upon this basis it could never have strength of self-propa- 
gation as a revealed and supernatural religion. It would inevita- 
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bly sink, and has already sunk, in the minds of those who hold 
this position, to a mere rational and moral philosophy of life, 
There is a true and sound historical criticism ; but it is not 
of this subjective and self-sufficient, autonomic sort. It stands 
in living sympathy with and has confidence in general in the 
authority and testimony of the early church and its traditions, 
It starts out from the position that the church was intrusted 
with the gospel and was its living witness and the source of 
the Scriptures. It holds to the intelligent witness of the church 
until good proof is found that it is erroneous. It believes in 
the historic continuity of the faith and testimony. It assumes 
the traditional view of the church to be the prima facie, trust- 
worthy position. It shifts, therefore, the burden of proof 
properly upon the negative criticism. And their destructive 
theories are not esteemed satisfactory, wntil they have also 
accounted reasonably for the early currency and acceptance in 
the church of these “ forged” writings. The early Christians 
were not fools and credulous. Their most vital interests, their 
lives, and social standing, were put in jeopardy by their Chris- 
tian confession. They were more interested than these modern 
critics are, to avoid illusions and impositions touching the 
grounds of their faith. And they sealed their clear-eyed, in- 
telligent, convictions with their blood. Let that never be lost 
sight of! Their concurrent testimony to the trustworthiness, 
their acceptance as genuine of any early writings, is of far 
greater weight as proof of the fact, whether ¢izs man or that 
wrote them, and when and where they were composed, than all 
this ingenious mass of subjective opinions and _theorizings, 
which fly in their face. For they were in a position to know 
by inquiry, what the subjective opinions and feelings of a 
nineteenth century critic can never tell him with certainty. 
The greatest critic and best representative of the sound, 
historical method indicated is Bernhard Weiss, than whom 
no man has ever wrought more indefatigably and produced 
greater results of accurate learning in New Testament litera- 
ture. In him sound criticism and faith have been united. The 
proper sphere of operation of the subjective method of criti- 
cism, if it has any at all, is found where the external testimony 
seriously contradicts itself, or fails in definiteness. Ritschl was 
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right when he maintained that the difficulties in the problem of 
the fourth Gospel might be great, but those in the supposition 
of its ungenuineness are vastly greater. But difficulties of the 
latter sort, this school of negative critics invariably ignore. 
For them it is sufficient to have thrown critical doubts upon 
the genuineness of a writing. The price of maintenance of a 
living faith in Christian history and Scripture is sympathy 
with the Christian Church, and participation in its religious 
life and work, and may it not be added, in personal experi- 
ence of the mysteries of saving grace, for which it stands. 
But right here is found the constitutional weakness of the 
German University and its theological activity,—the prolific 
source of so much destructive criticism. 

It is a point for earnest congratulation, that in our land the 
theological seminaries stand in close connection with the 
churches and their interests. They are held accountable to 
the churches, and are managed in the interests of the church 
and its work. It is true that some foundations, endowed cor- 
porations, are quite independent, owning no allegiance to any 
denomination. But they are few, and so are their students. 
The religious needs, the practical interests of the ministry 
shape rightfully a large part of the instruction in our semin- 
aries, and they cannot get too far beyond the living needs and de- 
sires of the churches without experiencing a decided reaction. 
They cannot drift away into purely scientific theories and 
questions, without finding out their mistake. Not rigid in- 
stitutionalism conditions their character; but the living spirit 
of truth, the bond of fellow sympathy and public opinion. 
We are a progressive people and open to all sorts of new ideas, 
if proven good. But the seminaries must keep in sympa- 
thetic touch with the intelligent Christian community. This 
close bond between seminary and church in our land will 
prove the element destined to save us from the evils of radi- 
calism and the immature experiments of German theology. 
We shall move; but move surely, steadily, and together. 
The reckless play of subjective opinions, the heedlessness of 
rationalistie theories, the willfulness of intellectual dogma- 
tism, the ambition to father some new hypothesis—so pro- 
nounced in Germany and with all so relatively harmless there, 
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owing to the steadying power of the State institutional 
machine, and the comparative ignorance of the masses con- 
cerning theological movements,—would prove to us here, with 
the quicker intelligence of the people, and the tenucus power 
of our institutions to shape individual opinion, like dynamite 
to blow our churches and common Christianity to fragments, 
We must ever regard the fine ethics of the teacher, and his 
responsibility to adapt his teaching to the stage of development 
of those who are taught. He cannot forget the moral con- 
sequences of his doctrines, in his personal absorption in the 
pursuit of a science in the abstract. For theological teaching 
is always relative to its personal ends. The desire which crops 
out now and then in discussions and plans looking toward the 
establishment of seminaries or universities after the German 
type is all unwise and inconsiderate. To found theological 
schools irresponsible to the church would be unsound in the 
conception of the relation of theology to the Christian religion, 
It were to disregard the ethics of pedagogics. It were to 
ignore the differences in the institutions, environment, and 
genius of the two countries. It were to forget the contrasted 
character and temperaments and history of the two peoples. 
It were to copy the chief point of radical weakness in the 
German system, which the Germans themselves are seeking 
a way to remedy. It would be utterly un-American, and 
prove disastrous. No! let us not import, or attempt to 
naturalize the German university—especially its theological 
system! It is indeed in the main a magnificent institution— 
but in Germany! There its evils and defects are measurably 
counteracted by other State institutions. The rationalism of 
the university is offset by the ultra-conservatism of the State- 
church, and State control of religious education in schools; 
which, in turn, partly accounts for the rationalistic reactions 
themselves. The system may work there with a minimum of 
injury; because it is a cog only in a great and compact 
machine; but it will not here. There things are held together 
firmly by the strong, mechanical, conservative bonds of the State; 
until the Truth, patiently tracing out error and overthrowing 
it, comes toiling along, following the devious tracks of indi- 
vidual aberrations and exaggerations. But here a greater 
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balance of character is imperatively demanded both in men 
and in higher schools of learning. We may well ask to be 
spared the confusion of trumpeted theories, which finally 
prove abortive; the vagaries of personal opinion published to 
draw attention to their authors; the jargon of subjectivities 
proclaiming their destructive ¢pse diwits of criticism ; the lust 
after novelties of theory so fertile, that hypotheses become as 
numerous as professors; the spirit which destroys without 
knowing how to rebuild, that is reckless of consequences in its 
loveless conceit. All these—may our churches bespared! But 
these—as well as the great virtues for which we celebrate 
them—are found in German universities, in theological facul- 
ties, and work their evil results. But German institutions, 
and the Lutheran church, are strong in their intrenched power 
and stand their ground—until the truth that corrects faulty 
views and supplants half truths, is laboriously won. Ger- 
man universities are doing an invaluable work for the world 
and for Christian faith, where they are. But the American 
system, with its seminaries accountable to the churches, is 
doing better work for us. Let us neither seek to take 
another’s crown, nor suffer ourselves to be robbed of our own. 


Another feature of university life affecting German theology 
remains to be noticed, which results from the combined effects 
of State control, the existence of three grades of instructors, 
and the freedom of teaching already mentioned. This feature 
of which we speak is the lack of unity in the theological posi- 
tion of the Faculties. In the same Faculty usually are to be 
found men of very different, often antagonistic positions. 
These take no pains to conceal their mutual opposition, when 
dealing with disputed points. In the larger universities it 
often happens that antagonisms run so high, that individual 
professors have no association with each other, and never meet 
unless for the little routine business that is necessary. In such 
cases there can be no common faculty life or mutual consul- 
tations. Schools grow up about individual professors. When 
these develop antagonisms, a party spirit is communicated to 
the followers of each. Thus in the ranks of students some- 
times a deplorable partisan prejudice causes each side to taboo 
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the favorite of the opposing party. It is evident what injury 
must ensue to the Christian spirit of the students and to their 
judicious education. This propensity fostered in the university 
to form schools and breed antagonisms and party prejudice, is a 
marked feature in German theology. It finds roots deep in the 
national history. In early times the German tribes were at one 
another’s throats. Since then, their national history has been 
one long succession of fratricidal wars between petty kingdoms, 
Prejudice rocked their cradles, and they have been reared for 
strife. This training for war has been a necessity of their histori- 
cal and geographical situation. This partisan spirit has its roots . 
also in their temperament. In the Teutonic race, the springs 
of thought and action are deep down in the emotional being. 
The German is a mystic, and by nature deeply religious; but 
his is a personal creed. His soul loves music; and the opera 
and the theatre become to him a species of worship. Because 
his thought is deeply rooted in feeling, he is too sincere to be 
artistic ; too true to traflic in policies ; too devoted to his ideals 
to indulge compromises. So he becomes radical in thinking, 
and profoundly contemplative; he is devoted to principles and 
abhors superficiality. Thus the Germans become, in the domain 
of thought, the scholars, philosophers, and scientists who teach 
the world ; while in religion they are mystics and quietists. 
The Genius of the German race is a free, brave, noble, sin- 
cere, and independent spirit. In their Znnigkect lies the source 
of their greatness. Luther, struggling for divine peace and 
repudiating the externalities of a sacerdotal faith, is the typical 
German. In the realm of theology, this cast of nature, and 
trend of institutions, purports many schools and parties and 
great independence of view among competent minds. It sig- 
nifies also that it is hard for them to be candid to opponents, 
impartial or objective in judgment. It means that they become 
advocates more readily than judges in their views. The sturdy 
frankness and fairness of the English, the hard-headed shrewd- 
ness of the Scotch, the mobile sympathies of the French, the 
intuitive common sense of the American, are alike wanting to 
the general type of German character. They are originators 
and advocates. It is for English and American minds to sit in 
judgment on their theories and arguments. And beyond doubt 
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the judgment so won, upon the data which they furnish, will 
be sounder and far better balanced than their own. 

From out of the confusion of conflicting views and tenden- 
cies occasioned by the disintegration of former systems in 
Germany it is manifest that a re-crystallization of the different 
elements is now taking place about two opposite poles of 
thought. Along two divergent lines, two chief schools of 
thought are developing their positions on self-consistent princi- 
ples. One familiar with the whole range of thought of either 
of these positions, if left in ignorance of the opposing stand- 
point, might feel sure of its absolute truth because of its 
interior consistency. The touchstone, which manifests the one 
to be gold and the other to be baser metal, is found in their 
methods, and their agreement with the results of sound historical 
Biblical criticism. The facts of Christian Revelation, of the 
life of Jesus, of history, are the judge as between these two 
different interpretations of Christianity. All lesser issues, and 
minor views, and half-way positions, are taken up and resolved 
into one or the other of these two schools. Here the line is 
drawn for the final intellectual conflict of Christian theology. 
A satisfactory description of these two schools can not be 
attempted here. Space permits only the briefest characteriza- 
tion of them. 

In the school of Watwralism the all-informing principle is 
the self-sufficient human reason and conscience. In it religion 
is completely resolvable into philosophy and science. Its organ- 
izing principle is the immanence of God in man (not neces- 
sarily pantheism as many think). Its central idea is evolution. 
Its method in historical criticism is a-priori, controlled by its 
philosophic preconceptions. In its consistent results, it de- 
nies a divine historical revelation, in any supernatural sense. 
It knows nothing of salvation and redemption through Jesus. 
It reduces Christian truth to normal morality, as taught and 
exemplified in Jesus of Nazareth. It is nature permeated 
with the divine—Naturalism;—the ruling type of occidental 
and modern thought, the extreme reaction from oriental 
supernaturalism. It solves the problem of dualism, by cut- 
ting it in twain and eliminating the objective-supernatural. 
It is a one-sided spiritualism. The representative English 
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exposition of this view, developed consistently to its final 
issues, is the recent work of Martineau, “The Seat of An- 
thority in Religion.” In its critical portions this book merely 
echoes superficially, without original critical discernment, the 
views of this German Tendenz school. Martineau and his Ger- 
man masters are first philosophers, then would-be historians, 
Whatever stubborn facts and truths of Christian records mock 
their effort to resolve all revelation into their spiritual philos- 
ophy, are stamped as mythical—the groundless interpretations 
of a later generation; or are rejected as the temporary husks 
of Jewish thought. 

Possessing also—but in better balance—the great truths of this 
School of Naturalism but opposed to it in principle, methods, 
and results—is the developing school of what may be termed 
Christian Realism. To briefly sketch this movement so as to 
give satisfaction is difficult. For, like truth itself, it has many 
aspects. And the whole truth is not adequately represented in 
any author, but must be gathered out of many, each repre- 
senting some phase of the truth. Yet there is a common char- 
acter and standpoint giving unity to the whole phenomena of 
this school. The particular metaphysical and philosophical 
positions best consonant with this tendency must be passed 
over, as not germane to this Article, nor indeed essentially char- 
acteristic of this school. For its philosophical side stands on 
the same footing of Reason and Science as other schools of 
philosophy, and must take care of itself, without taking shelter 
under the name Christian. It is enough merely to say that it 
seeks to organize its system about man, in the unity of his 
entire faculties of reason, feeling, and will; and is consequently 
inductive as well as intuitive, empirical as well as speculative; 
and, above ali, emphasizes the supremacy of the ethical moment, 
and of practical faith. Thus it escapes the error of Rational- 
ism, found in its self-limitation to Reason as its norm and in 
its denials of authority to the other codrdinated faculties of 
the soul. But any philosophy that issues in Theism, and 
recognizes the truths both of Divine immanence and transcend- 
ence, could consist with this distinctive school of Christian 
Realism. For this is first Christian, and therefore historical. 

This position recognizes that the sphere of human freedom 
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alone is that in which the Divine Being can fully reveal His 
character and grace. Thus in History it sees the progressive 
self-revelation of God to man. There alone has God adequately 
disclosed his moral purposes and will. Thus it accepts and 
holds to an authoritative Divine Revelation, not contrary in 
any sense to Reason ; but in its complete embodiment in Jesus 
Christ and His kingdom sees elements transcending all out- 
reachings of human wisdom to know; which are to be received 
and known only through a living faith. This Christian Real- 
ism is therefore essentially and distinctively historical. It 
beholds in the Holy Writings the records of this progressive 
Divine Revelation. But not the form of these Scriptures so 
much as the content itself forms the substance and groundwork 
of its position. In the facts of History, in realities of actual 
occurrences and persons, it sees the Divine mind disclosed. It 
is accordingly in full accord with the sound results of Biblical 
and historical criticism. It is deeply, yes vitally, interested in 
furthering the interests of a correct, objective criticism. For 
thereby it not only attains a living and purified conception of 
the Divine revelation in its progressive unfoldings in human 
history, but also best exposes the errors and fallacious methods 
of the School of Naturalism in its forced and arbitrary inter- 
pretation of Christianity. Its method of criticism is inductive, 
truly scientific, and objective, as opposed to the a-priori philo- 
sophical methods of the latter. It does not reject the possi- 
bility of Supernatural elements in this Revelation. But in 
each instance of such alleged occurrence, judges according to 
the evidence for the fact, without dogmatic prejudice. It does 
not therefore beg the question at issue as between traditional 
orthodoxy and rationalism, but pursues the study of history 
objectively. So in its distinctive features as Christian Real- 
ism it may be thus briefly characterized : 

Its distinguishing principle is Christian Faith. “ Faith,” 
not Reason; although in full and sympathetic accord with 
Reason. “ Faith,” not Science; although completely informed 
by. a scientific intelligence. “Faith,” not Philosophy; yet 
broadly, highly philosophical ; a true Theosophy. It is Chris- 
tian Faith, as distinct from a natural, philosophical, dogmatical, 
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or ecclesiastical faith. “ Christcan,” and therefore historical, 
established by facts of record, and perpetuated in the institu- 
tions of the church. “Christian,” and consequently built upon 
the One Foundation, Jesus Christ. 

Christian Realism is distinctively the product of a two-fold 
reality, subjective and objective. It is not, as Naturalism, the 
outgrowth of a one-sided intellectualism, nor of the philosophy 
of an unregenerate heart. But its springs are the deepest 
voices of the soul; of holiness, of love, of grace divine; of 
human sin and guilt, and heart renewed; which issue in the 
harmonies of heart and mind and life in the man redeemed 
through faith in Jesus Christ. This on its inward side. But 
on its outward side it finds the answer to its inmost need in the 
Word of God made flesh. In human history, events, and men, 
God has disclosed his Holy Will and Saving Grace, and in the 
perfect Son of Man; and organized a kingdom for those who 
meekly follow its Messianic King. So Jesus taught and 
believed ; so His Apostles, whom he chose to be his interpreters, 
re-aftirmed. This Messianic and pure apostolic faith, the truth 
of Biblical Realism, is the outward Word of God to this school. 
Here its inward need is met and satisfied. Here it finds its 
strength, hope, and confirmation. By this is it instructed and 
guided and prepared for membership in the Eternal Kingdom 
of God. 

Finaily, Christian Realism is distinguished IN ITs RESULTS 
radically from, those of Naturalism. It yields, without alloy, 
to Christian faith the fruits of Biblical Realism, the pure, 
apostolic faith and hope, restored and purified from the dog- 
matic accretions of the Ages. As in its theory of knowledge, 
its philosophy, and its theology, it gives full value to the object- 
ive and subjective elements, so it does also in the distinctively 
Christian sphere of Revelation. These two-fold realities of 
fact and faith, revelation and doctrine, are not sacrificed the 
one to the other; but each receives its own value. Their reality 
is not diluted into a mere moral philosophy, nor turned into the 
half-truths of individualism, and a subjective spiritualism ; 
but remains also transcendent, saving, fact in life, and the 
whole truth of the kingdom of God, which is, and which is to 
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come, with visible glory and divine power in the earth. “Thy 
Kingdom Come!” The Alpha is to be also the Omega. The 
supernatural beginning must have also its consummation in 
Divine Apocalypse. This is absolutely demanded by the evo- 
lution in Humanity of the Ethico-religious principle of the 
Gospel, considered from the standpoint of its purity. 

This then is a sketch, brief and imperfect, of the two funda- 
mentally diverging tendencies appearing in scientific theology 
in Germany. Between these two positions there is no perma- 
nent standing ground. Kither Jesus Christ, the center of 
thought, as of life, for man, or man’s self-sufficient reason and 
philosophy; either the full and honest acceptance of the 
Messiahship of Jesus and of the apostles’ faith and hope, or 
the surrender of their Messianic expectation and faith com- 
pletely, and their interpretation of Jesus as Messiah—for the 
sake of a moral philosophy which cuts away every thread his- 
torically uniting it to Christ and the name Christian. Either 
the cross of the faith of Jesus, or the pride of intellectualism. 
The issue is a clear and radical one. It will tolerate no eva- 
sion. The developments of thought and of Biblical Criticism 
have swept away all lesser issues, and every other middle 
ground, however men may seek to obscure it or to ignore it. 
“What think ye of Christ? whose son is He?’ This is the 
supreme and radical question dividing German theology and 
the world’s thought to-day. No other issue is so decisive and 
far-reaching as this in current scientific theology. Is the 
Christian world to stand by its cardinal principle? “Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” Or shall the currents of modern Rationalism engulf 
the undiscerning masses in its abysses of subjective feeling and 
thought, uncertain speculation and skeptical doubt, wherein is 
no salvation? Is the church to still maintain: “No man 
cometh unto the Father, but by Jesus Christ?’ Or is it in 
betrayal of its trust through a false catholicity to allow that 
by three ways men can come to the Father—by the Church, 
by the Scriptures, or by mere Reason? -These all are false 
ways or no ways at all, save as they conduct to the onx true 
and living way,—tHROUGH FAITH in Jesus Christ. In so far 
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as they do this, and in doing it, they do each find their true 
sphere of operation and usefulness. But when either of these 
three sets itself up for an independent Way to Life and God, 
it is fallen from grace, and becomes an enemy of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 


In American theology, as yet, this issue is not clearly dis. 
cerned. Its various elements are often mixed and confused 
in the minds of good men. The great movements of current 
thought, in their wide range and depth of directing principles 
are not yet clearly enough grasped. But the clearing-up time 
is coming. Save as the theologian stands at the true centre 
of observation himself, he will fail to correctly codrdinate the 
numerous conflicting currents of the present thought-phenom- 
ena, and mistake eddies and surface currents for the deep 
sweep of the tide. 

In the great cycle of the evolution of Christian truth, the 
primitive questions which agitated the first Christian age, have 
returned again to divide us, only in modern dress. Questions as 
to the Messiahship of Jesus; of the kingdom; of the relation 
of New Testament events to Old Testament prophecy; of the 
relation of the gospel to Judaism, and to the old covenant; while 
the whole development of thought and investigation finds its 
centre and significance in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. To 
this view-point the erudite historian of the modern church, 
Nippold, bears significant testimony. He raises the question: 
Where is the point of departure to be found from which the 
history of modern theology in general is to be interpreted and 
comprehended. He finds, after a survey of the whole field, 
this central standpoint codrdinating the entire phenomena: 
“In Roman Catholicism the pope is the middle point; in the 
churches of the reformation, Christ. Only in His light is the 
history of the renewed gospel (i. e. Protestantism) itself illum- 
ined. * * * We need only to project the lines further which 
have led us from Luther’s first thesis onward (with its wonder- 
ful renewal of the first theses of the Lord), through the differ- 
ent stages of development of the older Protestantism through- 
out, until the “ Life of Jesus Movement.” * * * For each 
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further stage of development of Protestantism will again be 

understood, constantly from the same point of view: “Grow in 

the grace and knowledge of our Lord, Jesus Christ.” This con- 
stant growth in this knowledge has remained the foundation of 
the evangelical theology also in this nineteenth century.” 

With three words of practical suggestion we conclude. It is 
highly important to emphasize and further develop in our 
Seminaries historical studies and sound methods of Biblical 
criticism. It is suicidal for seminaries to refuse to enter 
fully and frankly into the discussion of these problems of 
criticism, and to neglect to thoroughly instill correct, objective, 
scientific, principles of historical criticism. ‘The wounds of 
science can be healed only by science,” is a true watchword. 

But further: It is equally a mistake to hastily catch up and 
uncritically echo the ruling fashions of criticism current in 
Germany, wntil the principles of literary and historical eriti- 
cism have first themselves been thoroughly tested, studied, and 
established by some competent investigators in an objective 
and scientific manner. These principles need such independ- 
ent treatment and development as much as those of herme- 
neutics. But they have never received them. Until they do, 
this whole fabric of modern criticism will continue to rest upon 
its quicksands of subjectivity, and fail to deserve the name of 
science. Since no uniformity in principles and methods will 
be possible; and, as at present, false principles, and erroneous 
methods, and temperamental idiosyncrasies, and the spirit of 
THIS age, and influences of present institutions, will continue 
to form the chief capital stock by which the negative school of 
critics operate in dealing with past acEs. We must first under- 
stand thoroughly our own tools and methods of work; and be 
able always to give a good account of their use. American 
Christianity is well fitted to render substantial assistance in the 
true development of Criticism as a science. 

Finally, it may not be amiss to sound a word of caution, 
relative to the premature and promiscuous teaching of the 
so-called “results” of Biblical criticism. We need to go 
slowly here, that we make no mistake. There lurks here 
danger and disaster. First, lest we be found teaching, after 
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all, error for established truth. Since the results which may 
seem to us so certain are, after all, as is well known, only plaus- 
ible theories, open to the gravest doubts, and these doubts 
eventually may be able to justify themselves and discomfit us, 
And, secondly, lest the mistake of judgment be made, with the 
consequent disastrous consequences, of teaching unsettling ideas 
to those untrained and disqualified to properly assimilate all 
the points involved; and unable to carry on a thorough study 
of the subjects for themselves, until they can reach the point 
where they see the old faith—still the same but purer and 


fairer—through their new glasses. 
FREDERIC L. STEVENS. 
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ll Jxess’s Sopnocies.*—A brief notice of a book by Professor 
y Jebb becomes almost necessarily a eulogy. He is beyond ques- 
at tion the first living Hellenist of Great Britain. He combines 
d the best characteristics of the old English scholarship with the 


most important qualities of the modern German philology. 
Perhaps no one else unites so well a keen linguistic sense and 
philological precision with a high literary standard and an admi- 
rable English style. His sentences are not only concise and 
clear, but graceful. This Review has already noticed his Greek 
Ode to the University of Bologna, on the thousandth anniver- 
sary of its establishment, in 1888,—a Pindaric ode which is prob- 
ably the best bit of Greek composition which the world has seen 
for a thousand years; an ode which is redolent of the early 
Greek lyric poets, while even Gottfried Hermann’s Greek verses 
savored of Hesychius and the lamp,—and his English as well as 
his Greek style shows the result of his study of the masters, 

The volume before us is the fourth of an edition of Sophocles 
on which Professor Jebb has been engaged for many years. In 
1867, when a mere youth, he published for the use of schools an 
edition of the Electra of Sophocles which in many respects was 
a model of what such a book should be, and which was perhaps 
the first to introduce an English public to some of the results of 
the modern study of the Greek drama. Even then the editor 
had set before himself the work of editing the seven extant 
plays of Sophocles. But the rhetorical element in the drama led 
him to researches in the field of Greek eloquence, and he pub- 
lished (in 1876) in two volumes a work on the “ Attic Orators 
from Antiphon to Isaeus,” and (in 1880) a companion volume of 
“Selections from the Attic Orators,” with a commentary. He 
also translated the “Characters” of Theophrastus, and wrote a 
brief life of the great Bentley, which has been translated into 





* Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments with critical notes, commentary, and 
translation in English prose, By R.C. JEBB, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge. Part IV. Philoctetes. Cambridge, Eng., 1890. 
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German, as well as an essay on the “Speeches of Thucydides” 
and another on Pindar. Still more recently, in 1886, he published 
a small volume entitled * Homer,” which gives neatly the best 
brief introduction to Homeric life, the Homeric Question, ete, 
A volume of lectures on Modern Greece, and another of Greek 
and Latin verse, must not be overlooked. 

The first volume of Jebb’s great edition of Sophocles, the 
Oedipus Tyrannus, appeared in 1883; the Oedipus Coloneus was 
published in 1885; the Antigone in 1888. Now comes the 
Philoctetes in 1890. During most of these years, the editor was 
doing heavy work as an instructor—teaching all the Greek that 
was taught in the University of Glasgow; having classes of a 
hundred and more in Xenophon’s Anabasis, Greek composition, 
and the like, fifteen hours a week through one-half of the year. 
All philologists rejoice at his relief from elementary work, and 
his appointment to the Regius Professorship of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Each volume of this edition of Sophocles contains an elabo- 
rate introduction which treats of the myth on which the play is 
based, and of the structure and development of the drama; a 
metrical scheme for the choral parts of the tragedy ; the Greek 
text, with an English prose translation on the opposite page ; and 
critical notes in Latin, and an exegetical commentary in English, 
under the text. 

In his treatment of the text, Jebb is conservative rather than 
radical. He is free from the cacoéthes emendandi. He has made 
no startling innovations, and introduces comparatively few emen- 
dations of his own. But al] his work bears the marks of strong 
good sense and fine literary quality, besides evidence of deep 
learning and wide research. His edition of Sophocles is almost 
a thesaurus of information with regard to these plays, and will 
not be superseded in its own line within the working lifetime of 
many who are now engaged in the study of Greek. 

T. D. SEYMOUR. 


Assotr’s Prricies.*—The teaching of history by means of 
biography is in accordance with modern methods of pedagogy. 
But the second title of this book more truly describes it ; it 
is a history of the age of Pericles. One might almost call it a 


* Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens. By EVELYN ABsorr. “ Heroes of 
the Nations” Series, Pp. 379. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1891. 
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history of Greece during the fifth century B. C., excepting the 
Peloponnesian war. The first seventy-five pages are introduc- 
tory, and the last hundred pages form a sort of appendix to the 
account of Pericles. Many particulars make clear the nature of 
the work as a history rather than a biography. Only incidentally 
is the first marriage of Pericles mentioned, and for one of the 
later pages is reserved the question in what capacity he not only 
directed armies but conducted diplomatic negotiations, sent out 
colonies, built temples, and fostered all art. The traditions 
with regard to the personal appearance of the great leader are 
gathered only in the last chapter, which oddly unites the follow- 
ing topics: “Slavery at Athens—Athenian Women—Pericles ; 
his appearance and manners—His character.” 

The author is not an unqualified admirer of Pericles. Without 
discussing his military record, he speaks slightingly of his skill 
asa general. In speaking of the fall of Plata, the author says, 
“Nothing but an effective Athenian army could have saved the 
town, and the Athenian army in the hands of Pericles became 
eminently ineffective,”—yet he remembers very well that Pericles 
was out of office at this particular time. In general, he does not 
make clear (apparently, even to himself) the limitations under 
which Pericles worked, but holds him to account as if he were 
an autocrat. In some points the criticism seems unjust. Cer- 
tainly the charge that “the guilt of the final outbreak [of the 
Peloponnesian war] lies decisively at his door,” is not sustained 
by the story here told. The portrait of Themistocles, too, is not 
idealized. Ephialtes, however, who attacked the prerogatives of 
the court of Areopagus, receives somewhat more distinction than 
is usually accorded to him. 

The book is illustrated by nearly fifty woodcuts, of which 
perhaps a third have not been published heretofore in this 
country. Not all of these illustrations are closely connected 
with the text. Several seem to be introduced because of their 
general interest rather than on account of any relation to Pericles 
or his age, and some are widely separated from any portion of 
text which could suggest them. They seem to have been hastily 
gathered, and the titles are sometimes incorrect ; e. g. the view 
of Bassae is taken from a photograph by Baron des Granges, not 
by Mr. Clark ; in the view of the great theatre at Athens, it is 
not Hymettus but a hill only a few rods away, which forms the 
background ; the bust of Euripides which is here figured, is at 
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Mantua, not in the Museum at Naples; while the bust of Socrates 
is in the Villa Albani at Rome, not “near Naples.” The view of 
Delphi is far the best that has been published. 

But though exceptions may be taken to some details, this book 
is a good book. It tells in a satisfactory and pleasant way 
(without burden of learned material) the story of the most 
brilliant age of the world’s history, with chapters on the consti- 
tution of Athens, the Greek drama, and plastic art. The arrange- 
ment of the work could have been improved, but, as it stands, 
this history is one which will be read and enjoyed. The author 
clearly knows his subject, and has a pleasant style of narration. 

T. D. Szymour. 





Duncan’s Eprtion or Lerenirz’? Works.*—This volume com- 
prises a selection of the most important works of Leibnitz, 
together with extracts of special importance from his minor 
writings and correspondence. With one or two exceptions the 
translations are new and were made from the original Latin and 
French by the editor, Mr. Duncan, and by his wife. To the 
translations are appended critical and explanatory notes which 
will be of service to the student. We suppose the editor’s pri- 
mary object in preparing this volume has been to provide his 
students with the means of studying Leibnitz for themselves 
instead of depending upon the expositions of his speculations 
which are given in Histories of Philosophy. In attaining this 
desirable end, the editor has also done a service to students of 
metaphysics generally. Mr. Duncan’s accurate scholarship and 
proficiency in philosophy are a sufficient guaranty of the excel- 
lence of his work. 


Farrar’s Minor Propuets.t—One of the most voluminous, 
as well as one of the most facile and graceful writers among 
English clergymen is Canon, now also Archdeacon, Farrar. His 
works have had so wide a circulation and reading in America 
that it is scarcely needful to characterize or commend his writ- 
An original investigator or scholar of the first rank, he 





ings. 
* The Philosophical Works of Leibnitz, with notes by GEORGE MARTIN DUNCAN, 
Instructor in Mental and Moral Philosophy, Yale University. New Haven: 


Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. 1890. Pp. 392. $2.50. 
+ The Minor Prophets. By Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. New York: A. D.F. 


Randolph & Co. Pp. 245. $1.00. 
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could not indeed be called. But he is a man of great industry, of 
most versatile talents and of unusual power to make Biblical and 
historical themes fresh and interesting to his readers. He has 
probably done as much as any living man to popularize Biblical 
learning and to interest Christian people in the books of the New 
Testament and in the lives of the great men both of apostolic 
and post-apostolic times. His books hitherto have dealt chiefly 
with the New Testament. In the volume before us he treats the 
several “ minor’’ prophets, vividly picturing their times and the 
historical situations which conditioned their utterances. He has 
done this work with fine literary taste and discernment and in 
dependence upon the best scholarship, English and German. The 
various prophecies are analyzed and their course of thought care- 
fully traced. He prefaces his exposition with an essay on Hebrew 
prophecy in which the views now generally entertained by com- 
petent scholars are set forth in readable popular form. 
GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


SreRRETT ON Reason AND AvrTuority IN Reticion.*—This 
book is a vigorous essay on the burning question regarding the 
seat of authority in religion, with special references to Lua 
Mundi and Martineau. 

The author is mildly Hegelian in philosophy and Broad Church 
in theology. He inveighs against mechanical views of Christian 
doctrine and advocates ethical and spiritual conceptions of man’s 
relations to God which shall be congruous with the idea of the 
divine immanence. He affirms that Romanism is the logical 
result of the notion of God’s abstract transcendence and that 
“High-Anglicanism is but its feebler counterfeit.” He com- 
mends the Hegelian flavor of Lua Mundi in the chapters on 
Theism and the Incarnation, but thinks that Mr. Lock in his essay 
on the Church struck a discordant note in his effort to make 
Episcopacy and Catholicity equivalent terms. He affirms of 
the ecclesiology of the authors of Zuse Mundi: “In this they are 
neither historical, nor philosophical, nor Hegelian, nor Christian ” 
(p. 180). The essay is marked throughout by candor, vigor, and 
incisiveness of thought and will repay a careful reading. 


* Reason and Authority in Religion. By J. Mac Brive SterReEtTt, D.D., Professor 
in Seabury Divinity School. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1891. Pp. 184, 
$1.00. 
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Smmcox ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE New TESTAMENT.*—The 
purpose of this hand-book is to describe and illustrate the pecu- 
larities of the Hellenistic Greek as represented in the New Testa- 
ment. It is not strictly a grammar of the New Testament 
dialect; it rather treats, under comprehensive titles, the salient 
features of New Testament usage in respect to etymology and 
syntax. It is designed as a vade mecum for the student of the 
New Testament text to which he may refer, by the aid of the 
full index of passages, for assistance in the understanding of con- 
structions which are more or less peculiar to New Testament 
usage. General essays on the later Greek language, and on the 
Hebraistic Greek, are prefixed to the more strictly grammatical 
part. The study of this volume would form a good preparation 
for New Testament exegesis and would prove a great assistance, 
on grammatical points, if constantly used as a manual of refer- 
ence. 


* The Language of the New Testament, by the late Rev. WILLIAM Henry S1Mcox, 
M.A. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1890. pp. 226, 75 cents net. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 


MEETING OF THE MATHEMATICAL CLUB. 


Ossorn Hatt, Nov. 9, 1890.—Papers were presented on cubic 
curves by Professor Phillips, and cubic cones by Mr. Joseph 
Bowden, Jr. 

The treatment of the subject of cubic curves consisted in 
showing that each of Newton’s four forms of the equation of the 
third degree could be represented as the projection of the line of 
intersection of two ruled surfaces, and that these surfaces could 
be mechanically constructed so as to be easily adjusted to conform 
to changes made in the constants of the equation. Several 
models and machines were exhibited illustrating the principles 
involved, and also the methods of plotting the curves. 

Mr. Bowden in his paper on cubic cones gave a proof of the 
proposition that all the forms of the cubic curves could be pro- 
duced as the shadows cast by the semi-cubical parabolas from a 
point of light, and also by the shadows cast by the central cubic 
curves. 

This paper was illustrated by some new models of cubic cones 
made of metal. By a simple arrangement these models were 
partially immersed, in a great variety of positions, in a colored 
liquid, the curve of intersection of the plane of the liquid with 
the surface of the cone being the outline in each case of one of 
the forms of the cubic curves. 

After the presentation of the papers of the evening, Professors 
Newton and Phillips exhibited some recently acquired mathe- 
matical apparatus. 

In this collection was a set of fine wall maps illustrating a 
great variety of map projections. This set was the gift of Mr. 
W. E. Decrow, of the class of 1880. 

A complete set of surfaces of the third degree for the use of 
the students in advanced analytical geometry was the gift of 
Mr. W. E. Barnes, of the class of 1880. Some models of surfaces 
of higher degrees exhibited were purchased by Professor New- 
ton in Germany the past summer. A part of the cost was borne 
by Mr. C. S. Brainerd, of the class of 1850. 
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January 13, 1891.—Professor Newton spoke of the capture of 
comets by Jupiter. It has long been recognized that Jupiter’s 
action in changing the orbits of comets has been of the first im- 
portance in the solar system. Professor Newton showed that if 
at the beginning of a long period of time a very great number 
of comets be supposed to be moving about the sun in orbits that 
are approximately parabolic, and if the inclinations and other 
elements of these orbits referred to the plane of Jupiter’s orbit 
be supposed to be distributed at random through the possible 
values of those elements, and if at the end of that long period 
of time a considerable number of those comets shall have had 
their periodic time shortened by the perturbing action of Jupiter, 
then the perturbing action is such that we may reasonably expect 
to find that most of these comets having short periods are moving 
with direct motion in planes having small inclinations to the 
plane of Jupiter’s orbit. 

There are in the solar system two groups of comets, the one 
group composed of comets having long (if finite) periodic times, 
the other group containing fifteen or twenty comets of short 
periods. Nearly all the latter move in planes having small 
inclinations to the plane of Jupiter’s orbit, and with direct 
motion. The perturbing action of Jupiter was shown to be such 
as to account for the differences of position of the orbits of tbe 
two groups, without any need of assuming different origins for 
the comets of the two groups. 








